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POETRY. 


tag 
The Dream. 
BY LORD BYRON, 


I. 
Our life is two-fold; Sleep hath its own world, 
A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and Existence: Sleep hath its own world, 
And a wild realm of wide reality; 
And dreams in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the touch of joy; 
They leave a weight upon our waking thoughts; 
They take a weight from off our waking toils; 
They do divide our being; they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time, 
And look like heralds of eternity; 
They pass like spirits of the past—they speak 
Like sibyls of the future; they have power— 
The tyranny of pleasure and of pain; ; 
They make us what we were not—what they will, 
And shake us with the vision that’s gone by, 
"The dread of vanish’d shadows—Are they so? 
Is not the past all shadow? what are they? 
Creations of the mind?—The mind can make 
Substance, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and give 
A breath to forms which can outlive all flesh, 
I would recall a vision which I dream’d 
Perchance in sleep—for in itself a thought, 
A slumbering thought, is capable of years, 
And curdles a long life into one hour. 


II. 
I saw two beings in the hue of you th 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle hill, 
Green and of mild declivity, the last, 
As ’twere, the cape of a long ridge of such, 
Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 
But a most living landscape, and the wave 
Ot woods and corn-field:, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreathing smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs;—the hill 
Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 
Not by the sport of nature, but of man... 
‘hese (wo, a maiden and a youth, were 
Gazing—the one on all that was beneath, 
Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young, and one was beautiful: 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth. 
As the sweet moon on the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood; 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years; and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him; he had look’d 
Upon it till it could not pass away; 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on ber words; she was his sight, 
For his eye follow’d hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colour’d ail his objects:—he had ceased 
To live within himselt; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminated ail: upon a tone, 
A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously—his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 
But she in these fond feelings had no share: 
Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 
Even as a brother—but no more; ’twas much, 
For brotherless she was, save in the name 
Her infant friendship had bestow’d on him; 
Herself the solitary scion lett 
Of a time-honour’d race —It was a name 
Which pioneee bim, and yet pleased him not—and 

why 

Time taught a deep answer—when she loved 
Another; even now she loved another, 
And on the summit of that hill she stood, 
Looking alar if yet her lover’s steed 
Kept pace with her expectancy, and flew. 


III. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
There was an ancient mansion, and betore 
lis walls there was a steed caparison’d: 
Within an antique oratory stood 
The boy of whom I spake;—he was alone, 
And pale and pacing to and fro; anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean’d 
His bow’d head on his hands, and shook as ’twere 
With a convulsion—then arose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering bancés did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears, 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet; as he paused, 
The lady of his love re-entered there; 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved,—she knew, 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 


| 


| 


‘ 


; 


That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand; a moment o’er his face 


| A tablet of unutterable thoughts 


Was traced, and then it faded, as it came; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Retiree, but not as bidding her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles; he pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 

And mounting on his steed he went his way, 

And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more. 


IV. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Boy was sprung to manhood: in the wilds 
Of fiery climes he made himself a home, 
And his soul drank their sunbeams; he was girt 
With strange and dusky aspects; he was not 


- Himself like what he had been; on the sea 


And on the shore he wasa wanderer; 

There was a mass of many images 

Crowded like waves upon me, but he was 

A part of all; and in the last he lay 

Reposing from the noon-tide sultriness, 
Couch’d among fallen columns, in the shade 
Of ruin’d walls that had survived the names 

Of those who rear’d them; by his sleeping side 
Stood camels grazing, and some goodly steeds 


PVere fastened near a fountain, and a man 
, Clad in a flowing garb did watch the while, 


While many of his tribe slumber’d around: 
And they were canopied by the blue sky, 
So cloudless, clear, and purely beautiful, 
That God alone was to be seen in heaven. 


v. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love was wed with one 
Who did not love her better,—in her home 
A thousand leagues from his;—-her native home, 
She dweit, begirt with growing infancy, 
llaughters and sons of beauty ;—but behold! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
‘The settled shadow of an inward strife, 
Aud an unquiet drooping of the eye, 


if its lid were charged with unask’d tears, 


at couid her grief be? uau’all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill-repress’d affliction, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grict be? she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved, 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey’d 
Tpoa her mind—a spectre of the past. 


‘Vi. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Wanderer was return’d—I saw him stand 
Before the altar—with a gentle bride; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The starlight of his Boyhood; as he stood 
Even ai the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique Oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude; and then— 
As in that hour--a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced,—and then it faded as it came, 
And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
‘Vhe fitting vows, but heard not hisown words, 
And all things reel’d around him; he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have 

been-- 
But the old mansion, and the accustom’d hall, 
And the remember’d chambers, and the place, 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny, came back 
And thrust themselves between him and the light: 
What business had they there at such a time? 


vil. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 
The Lady of his love—Oh! she was changed - 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes— 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm; her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things; 
And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Ot others’ sight, familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls frenzy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a feartul gift; 
What is it but the telescope of tcuth? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, * 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real! 


VIII. 
A change came o’er the spirit of my dream, 
The Wanderer was alone as heretofore, 
The beings which surrounded him were gone, 
Or.were at war with him; he was a mark 
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For blight and desolation, compass’d round 

With Hatred and Contention, Pain was mix’d 

In all #hich was served up to him, until, 

Like to the Pontic monareh of old days,* 

He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 

But were a kind of nutriment; he lived 

Throw, h that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains: with the stars 
And the quick Spirit of the Universe 

He he’ his dialogues; and they did teach 

To hives the magic of their mysteries; 

To him the book of Night was open’d wide, 
And votes from the decp abyss reveal’d 

A marvel and a secret—Be it so. 


Ix. 
My dream was past; it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like a reality--the one 
To enc in madness—both, in misery. 


* Mithridates of Pontus. 


TALES. 


From the Friendship’s Offering. 


THE CLIENT’S STORY’ 
\ the author of Spain in 1830,” &c. 


Ir jas late one one Saturday evening in De-" 


cember, when I received a letter, which, on 
opening,j [ found to be from Walter Moreton: 
and the purport of the letter was to request 
my immediate presence at Cambridge, in the 
capacity both of a friend and ofa lawyer.— 
The ‘eiter concluded thus: ‘Do not delay your 
jourrey many hours after receiving this. My 
urgeicy will be explained by the change you 
will perceive in yours, Walter Moreton.’ 

I tad known Walter Moreton in youth, and 
in menhood: we had been intimate, without 
hav §p.cen altogether friends and the attrac- 
tion which his company possessed for me, arose 
rather from the shrewdness of his remarks than 
from any sympathy of feeling betwixt us. Of 
late years | have seen comparatively little of 
Moreton: I knew that he had married; that he 
had been in straightened circumstances; that 
his father-in-law had died, and leit him a rich 
widower; that he had married a second time, 
and that heis now the father of three children. 
From the tenor of the letter I hid received, 1 
could scarcely doubt that Walter Moreton had 
been seized with some dangerous illness, and 
was desirous of settling worldly affairs. My 
old intimacy with Moreton would of itself have 
prompted me to obey his summons; but the 
requirement of my professional aid, of course, 
increased the cel-rity of my obedience. Early 
next morning, therefore, | put myself into the 
Cambridge coach; and after despatching a 
hasty dinner at the Hoop, | walked to Walter 
Moreton’s house in ‘Trumpington street. 

{ was prepared for a change, but not certain- 
ly such a change as presented itself. Walter 
Moreton could have been forty, but he seemed 
a broken-down man; gray-haired,—thin visag- 
ed,—and cadaverous. His expression, too, was 
changed; there was an uneasy restlessness in 
his eye; his lips had grown thin; and he appear- 
ed, moreover, to be under the influence of ex- 
treme nervousness, 

He received me with apparent kindness; 
thanked me for my ready compliance with his 
wish; and informed me at once that he had 
need of my professional services at the dispo- 
sal of his property; but I had no difficulty in 
perceiving, from a certain reserve and distract- 
edness ot manner, that something beyond the 
mere making ofa wiil had brought me to Cam- 
bridge. I did not of course make any obser- 
vation upon the change which I observed in 
his appearance; but expressed a hope that his 
desire for my professional assistance had not 
arisen from any apprehensions as to the state 
of his health; to which he replied, that his 
health was not worse than usual, but that it 
was always well to be prepared; and he added, 
“Come, Thornton, let us to business,” and to 
business we went. 

I need scarcely say, that I was prepared for 
instructions to divide the father’s fortune ac- 
cording to some rule of division,—or, perhaps, 


of some capricious preference, among his chil- 
dren—two sons and one daughter, children yet 
of a tender age,—and to securea life rent inte- 
rest tu his wite. Great, therefore, was my sur- 
prise when Mr. Moreton, after mentioning a 
few trifling legacies, named, as the sole succes- 
sors of his immense fortune, two individuals 
unknown to me, and of whose connexion with 
the testator | was entirely ignorant. 

I laid down my pen, and looked up:—*Mr. 
Moreton,’ said I, hesitatingly, ‘you have a wife 
and children!’ 

‘I have children,’ said he; ‘but God preserve 
them trom the curse of wealth that does not be- 
long to them.’ 

‘Moreton,— Walter Moreton,’ said I, ‘you are 
Over-scrupulous. I know indeed, that this 
large fortune has come to you through your 
first wife; but it was her’s to give; she became 
the sole heiress of her father, when his three 
sons were unfortunately drowned in ” 

‘Hush, Thorntoh!’ interrupted he, hastily; 
and in a tone so altered and °so singular that it 
would have startled me, had I not at the mo- 
ment been looking in his face, and seen the ex- 
pression that passed over it, and the convulsive 
shudder that shook his whole frame. I per- 
perceived there was a mystery, and I resolved 
to be at the bottom of it. 

‘Moreton,’ said I, rising and approaching him, 
and laying my hand gently on his shoulder, 
which slightly shrunk from my touch, ‘we 
were once cumpanions,—almost friends; as a 
friend,” as well as a lawyer, you have sent for 
me. There is some mystery here, of which I 
am sure it was your intention to disburden 
yourself. Whatever the secret be, it is safe 
with me. ButI tell you plainly, that if you are 
resolved to make beggars of your innocent 
children without giving a sufficient reason for 
it, some ofher than Charles Thornton must be 
the instrument of doing it. 

‘Thornton,’ said he, in a grave tone, and 
without raising his eyes,—there is a mystery, 
—a fearful mystery; and it shall be told this 
night. That done, neither you nor any man 
can be the friend of Walter Moreton; but he 
will have no occasion for friendship. Reach 
me some wine, Thornton, and pour it out for 
me; my nerves are shattered‘—another glass— 
now, sit down,--no, not there,--ay, ay,——one 
other glass, Thornton.’ 

I took my place in a large high-backed 
chair, ss Walter Moreton directed me; and he, 
placing himself a little out of my view, spoke as 
follows:— 

‘It is now upwards of ten years, as you know, 
Thornton, since I married my first wife, the 
daughter of Mr. Bellenden,—wld Bellenden the 
lawyer. She, you also know, was the child of 
a former matriage,-—-and that the large fortune 
of my father-in-law which in the end came—no 
matter how—to me, belonged to him, or rather 
to his three sons, in right of his second wife, 
who was also dead at the time of my marriage. 
! could not have indulged any expectation that 
this fortune would ever reach me; for although 
I knew very well that, failing my wife’s three 
half-brothers, it came entirely into her father’s 
power, yet there could be no ground tor any 
reasonable expectation that three healthy boys 
would die off, and make way for Agnes. Mark 
me, Thornton, I did not marry for money; and 
the thought of the succession which sfierwards 
opened, never entered my mind. I will tell 
you, Thornton, the first occasion on which the 
hope dawned upon me. There was an epide- 
mic in this part of the country; and my father- 
n-law’s three sons were seized with it at one 
lime. Allthethree were in the most imminent 
danger; and one evnenig when the disease was 
at itsheight, and when my wife seemed greatly 
distressed at receiving a message that it was 
doubtful if any of the three would survive till 
morning.—‘And if they should die,’ said I, 
within myself!—this supposition constantly re- 
curred,—and was so willingly entertained that 
I lay awake the whole of that night, planning 
within myself the disposal of this large inherit- 
ance; forgetting, at the time, that another life, 
that of my father-in-law, stood betwixt us and 


the succession. Next morning, however, a fa- 
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force. 


vourable change took place, and eventually the 
three youths recovered: but so strong a hold 
had the hopes, which had been thus suddenly 
created, taken of my mind, tnat in place of 
their being dissipated by the event, which nat- 
urally deprived them of any foundation they 
ever had, lL was not only conscious of the keen- 
est disappointment, but felt as if an untoward 
accident had defrauded me of something that 
was all but within my reach. ‘How near] have 
been to affluence,’ was a constantly recurring 
thought; and when I heard every morning, that 
this person was dead, and that person was dead, 
a feeling of chagrin was invariably felt, You 
are perhaps incapable of understanding these 
feelings, Thornton; and so was I, until the 
events took place which gave birth to them. 

Moreton paused a moment; but I did not 
interrupt him; and, after passing his hand over 
his forehead, and filling out with an unsteady 
hand another glass of wine, he proceeded:—-- 

‘You must understand, Thornton, that these 
were mere thoughts, feelings, fancies: if 1 had 
stood beside the sick beds of these boys, when 
the flame of life was flickering, I would not 
have blown it out; if two phials had stood by, 
one containing health and the other death, do 
not suppose I would have administered the lat- 
ter:—no; 1 was no murdercr, Thornton—no 
murderer—then! 

*You know sonjathing of the river here; and 
of the passion fo boating. ‘The three boys of- 
ten indulged in this ‘Gitées and it sometimes 
happened that Kaccompanied them. One day 
about the end ofugus', we had spent the day 
at Eel-pits, and ii*was not far from sunset when 
we set out to row back to Cambridge. It was 
a fine calm evening when we left that place, 
but it soon began to rain heavily; and in the 
scramble for cloaks and umbrellas, which the 
suddenness and heaviness of the shower occa- 
sioned, the boat was all but upset; but it right- 
ed again, and served only as matter of mirth to 
the boys; though in me avery different effect 
was produced. More than a year had elapsed 
since the presence of the epidemic has given 
rise to the feelings I have already confessed to, 
and the circumstances had been nearly—bu, 
not altogether forgotten. At that moment 
however, the thoughts that at that time had 
continually haunted me recurred with tenfold 
‘If it had upset!’ I said within myself, 
while sitting silent in the stern, —*Tf¥ it had up- 
set!’ and the prospect of wealth again opened 
before me. The three boys, Thornton, were 
sitting shouting, and laughing and jesting, and 
I sat silently in the stern, putting that question 
tomyself. Butit was only a thought, a fancy, 
Thornton; I knew that no one but myself could 
swim; but any thing premeditated was as far 
from my thoughts as yours. I only contem- 


‘plated the probable resulis of an event which 


was nearly taking place. 

‘Well,—we continued to row andit soon f-]] 
dusk,—and then the moon rose; and we contin- 
ued to ascend the river,—oursthe only boat 
upon it,—till we where within less than two 
miles of Cambridge. 1 had oceasionally taken 
aturn atthe oar; but at that time I sat in the 
stern; and still something continually whisper- 
ed tome, ‘if the boat had upset!’ 1 need not 
tell you, Thornton, that little things influence 
the greatest events; one of those little things 
occurred at this moment. I had a dog in tie 
bdat, and one of the boys said something to it 
in Latin, Don’t speak Latin to the dog,’ ssid 
another, ‘for it?s master does not understand 
Latin.’ ‘Yes he does,’ said the eldest, ‘Mr. 
Moreton understands dog Latin.’ This was a 
little matter, Thornton,—but it displeased me. 
‘There was always a good deal of assumption ot 
superiority, especially on the part of the eldest, 
on account of his university education, and lit- 
tle annoyances of this kind were frequent. lt 
was precisely at this moment that something 
dark was seen floating towards us: it chanced 
to come justin the glimpse of the moon on the 
water, and was seen at orice by us all; and as it 
approached nearer, till it was about to pass 
within oar’s length of the boat—— You have 
heard the story, Thornton,—you said, if I re- 
collect, thet you knew the three boys were, 
——Here Moreton suddenly stopped, and hast- 
ily drained the wine he had filled out. 

Drowned in the Cam.’ said I:—~,yes, I knew 
of this misfortune; but I did not know that you 
were present.’” 

‘I was—I was—present!’ said Moreton laying 
a peculiar emphasis onthe word. ‘Ay, Thorn- 
ton,—you’ve hit the word.—--1 was present, — 
but hsten: Ltold you the dark object floated 
within an var’s length of the boat; at once the 
three boys made a spring to the side of the 


boat, extending arms and oars to intercept it: 
and—in an instant the boat was keel upper- 
most!’ 

Moreton pronounced the last words rapidly, 
and in an under tone---and stopped: he raised 
the wine decanter frum the table, but let it 
drop again. Moreton had yet said nothing to 
criminate himself; the incident appeared, from 
his narrative, purely accidental; and I therefore 
saii, ‘Well, Moreton—the boys were uphappi- 
ly drowned; but it was the consequence of 
their own imprudence.’ 

‘Thornton,’ said he, ‘you are there to heara 
confession; | am here to make it;’--tis of no 
use shrinking from it: fill me a glass of wine, 
for my hand trembles.—--Now,---two of the boys 
the two voungest, | never saw; as God is my 
judge, I belicve if I had seen the youngest, I 
would have done my uttermost to save him. I 
Sippose they sank beneath the boat, and float- 
ed down below the surface. The eldest, he 
rose close to me; we were not twenty yards | 
from the bank; 1 could have saved him. 1 be- 
lieve JT would have saved him, if he had cried 
for help. I saw him fora monent. I think, 
when I struck out to swim, I kicked him be- 
neath the water---undesinediy, Thornton,--- 
undesignedly: but I did not turn round to help 
him; 1 made for the bank, and reached it---and 
it was then too late. I saw the ripple on the 
water, and the boat floating away; but nothing 
else.--- Thornton---1 am his murderer!’ 

When Moreton had proceeded this word, he | 
seemed to be somewhat relieved, and paused. 
| imagined his communication had ended; and t 
ventured to say that alihough it was only jus- 
tice that the inheritance which had become his 
should revert to the heirs of those who had 
been deprived of it---supposing them to have 
beeen deprived of it by his act,---it was proper 
to consider the matter coolly; for theie was 
such a thing as.an over-sensitive consciere; and 
it was perhaps possible that, in the peculiar 
circumstances attending the awful event, his 
mind had been incapable of judging correctly 
that he might have too much coupled the fan- 
cies which had preceded the event, with the 
event itself; and that want of presence oi mind 
might have been mistaken for something more 
criminal. 

I confess that, in speaking thus, althcugh ] 
believed that such reasoning might ipjsome 
cases be correctly applied, I had little hope 
that it wasso inthe present case. There was 
a deliberateness in the mode of Moreton’s con- 
fession that almost commanded belief; and be- 
sides, Moreton was no creature of imagination. 
He had always been a_ shrewd and strong 
minded man; and was in fact, all his life, a man 
of realities. 

‘No, no, Thornton,’ said he, ‘I amr no fancier; 
believe it to be as [ have told you. But if you 
ever could have doubted,—as I do not believe 
you do, your doubis would have been dispell- 
ed by what you have yet to hear. Iam not 
going to give you a narrative of my lite; and 
shall say nothing of the time that immediately 
tollowed the event I have related. The fortune 
became my father-in-law’s; and my wife became 
an heiress. But my present circumstances 
were no wise changed. Brighter prospects led 
to increased expenses; and embarrassments 
thickened around me. You know sonething 
of these, Thornton; and tried, as you recollect, 
ineffectually, to extricate me from them, Mean- 
while, my father in-law, who speedily got over 
the loss he had sustained, spoke of his daugh- 
ter, —of Agnes, my wife,—as a great heiress, 
and boasted and talked much of his wealth, 
though it made no difference in his mode of 
living. ‘Not one shilling, Walter, till Ldie,’— 
was constantly in his mouth: and not a shilling 
indeed did he ever offer, although he well 
knew the pressing difficul ics in which we were 
placed. I once, and only once, ventured to 
ask him for some advance; but the answer was 
the same, ‘Not a shilling, Walter, till I die: pa- 
tience,—it must all go to Agnes. 

‘Must I confess it, Thornton? yes—I may con- 
fess any thing after what I have already confess- 
ed. ‘The words, ‘not a shilling till | die,’ were 
continually in my ears. The event that had 
placed fortune within my power frequently re- 
curred to my memory; and with it, the convic- 
tion that I was no way benefitted by it: the near- 
er vicinity of wealth only made the want of it 
more tantalizing. The ‘ifs’ and fancies, that had 
formerly so frequently arisen in my mind, had 
all been realized. The crime—ay, Thorton, the 
crime—that had placed an inheritance within 
my view, seemed the blacker since no advan- 
tage had attended it; and the oft repeated ‘not 


*| she leftthe room, she charged me not to losea 


a shilling till 1 die,’ repeated, and re-repeated 


— 


with acomplacent chuckle, and on occasions the 
most inopportune, begot within me an insatia- 
ble longing for—ay, why mince the’ matter?— 
for the moment when the saying should be ful- 
filled. 

‘You recollect very well, Thornton, my ap- 
plication to you in December, 182—, six years 
ago. You recollect its extreme urgency, and 
the partial success which attended it, sufficient 
however to keep me from a jail. You might 
well, as you did, express your surprise that my 
wife’s father should suffer such a state of things 
to be; but he could suffer any thing, save part- 
ing with his money; he wasa miser; the love 
of riches had grown with their possession; and’ 
1 believe he would have suffered me to rot in 
jail rather than draw upon his coffers. «. 

‘It was just at this time, or at most a week or 
two subsequent to it, that Mr. Bellenden was 
attacked by a complaint to which he had been 
long subject,—one requiring the most promp 
medical aid; but from which, on several former 
occasions, he hac perfectly recovered. Agnes 
was extremely attentive to her’ father; and on 
Christmas evening, as we were both on the way 
to the sick chamber, we met the family surgeon 
leaving the house. 

‘You are perhaps going to spend some time 
with my patient” said Mr. Amwell. 

‘My husband,’ said Agnes, ‘means to spend an 
hour or two with my father: | have.a particular 
engagement at present,—and am only going to 
ask how he does.’ 

‘I have some little fears of another attack,’ 
said Mr. Amwell; ‘do not be alarmed, my dear 
madam,—we know bow to treat these things;| 
promptnessis all that isrequired. It will be née. 
cessary, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Amwell, address- 
ing me, ‘tolose no time in sending for me, 
should Mr, Bellenden experience another attack; 
all depends upon the prompt and free use of the 
lancet. There is no occasion for any alarm, 
madam. The good old gentleman may live to 
eat twenty Christmas dinners yet.’ 

‘Mr. Amwell passed on, and we entered the 
house, and ascended to the sick-chamber. My 
wife remained but a few minutes,—she hed 
some particular engagements at home; and as 


moment in calling Mr. Amwell, should there 
appear to be any occasion for his aid. She spot 
the door, and 1 seated myself in a large c 


= —— 
time, and then started up—and listened. All 
was silent; [ rang the bell violently; opened the 
door, and cried out to call Mr. Amwell instant. 
ly,—and returned to the chamber—which I be- 
lieved to be no longera chamber of sickness, 
but of death; and re-seated myself in the chair, 
with a strong persuasion that the last .obstacle 
to fortune had been removed. But,—Thornton, 
—again I knew that I was, a second time, a mur- 
derer!’ ; 

Here Mr. Moreton paused, and leaned back 
, his chair, apparently exhausted. I again 
thought his communication had ended; and _al- 
though I could not now address him as I had 
addressed him before; 1 was beginning to say 
that to make absolute beggars of his children 
could not be an acceptable atonement for crime, 
—whien he interrupted me, heedless, apparent- 
ly, of my having addressed him. 

‘Inafew minutes Mr. Amwell entered the 
room. Heapproached the bed, bent over it, 
turned to me, and said, ‘1 fear it is too late, 
Mr. Moreton.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ said I; ‘at allevents make the 
attempt.’ 

‘Mr. Amwell did of course make the attempt; 
and in a few moments desisted; shook his head, 
and said, ‘A little, and I have reason to believe 
only a very little too late,’ and in a few minutes I 
was again left alone. 

‘Thornton, since that hour, Ihave been a mi- 
serable man.’—Another long pause ensued, 
which £ did not attempt to break; and Moreton 
at length resumed. 

‘Since that hour, Isay, Charles Thornton, 
Ihave never known a moment’s peace. My 
wife’s tearsfor her father fell upon my heart 
like drops of fire; every look she gave me seem- 
ed to read my innermost thoughts; she never 
spoke that I did not imagine she was about to 
call me murderer. Her presence became agony 
tome. I withdrew from her, and from all socie- 
ty—for I thought every man looked suspiciously 
upon me; and I liad no companion but con- 
science,——ay, conscience, Thornton,——con- 
science that I thought I had overcome; as well 
I might; for had I not seen the young and healthy 
sink, when I might have saved? and how could 
I have believed that?..s.but so it was, and 
is: look at me, and you willsee what con- 


science has made of me. Agnes sickened, 
and as you know, dicd, This I felt ava relief; 


near to the bed. 

‘Mine was a singular situation. I who for ma- 
ny years had had my hopes directed towards a 
great inheritance—I, who had seen, and _ rejoi- 
ced to see, the most formidable obstacles remo- 
ved, and who had myself been instrumental ‘in 
removing them, was now watching the sick-bed 
of the only individual who stood between me 
and the succession,—an individual, too, whose 
death I had looked forward to and had allowed 
myself to hope for. could not help smiling 
at the singular situation in which | was placed, 
andas L looked towards the sick-bed, and heard 
only the uneasy breathing of the old man in the 
silence of the room, JJ felt—very like a crimi- 
nal. 

‘There was a table near to me with several 
phials upon it. Itook them up one by one, and 
examined them. One was labelled ‘laudanum.’ 
While I held it in my hand, all the demon was 
within. My pecuniary difficulties seemed to 
augment; the excellence of wealth to increase; 
the love of enjoyment grew stronger, and my 
estimate of the value of an old man’s life weak- 
er. At this moment, the sick man asked for 
drink. Thornton!—need I hesitate to confess 
that | wasstrongly tempted—but I resisted the 
temptation; 1 held the fatal phial for a few mo. 
ments in my hand; laid it down, pushed it from 
me, and assisted the old man to his needs. But 
no sooner had I done this, and reseated myself, 
than I began to accuse myself with inconsisten- 
cy. These, thought I,are distinctions without 
any real difference. A youth, who stood be- 
twixt me and fortune, was drowning; and I did 
not stretch out my hand to save him; there are 
many kinds of murder, but in all the crimeis the 
same. 


‘I had nearly proved to my own satisfaction} 


that I was a fool, when certain indications that 
could not be mistaken assured me that Amwell’s 
fears were about to be realized, and they instant- 
ly were, tothe fullest extent. Mr. Amwell’s 
parting words recurred to me: ‘alldepends upon 
the prompt use ofthe lancet.” My heart beat 


quick; I rose,—hesitated,—re-seated myself,— 
wose again,—listened,—again sat down,—press- 
ed my fingers on my ears, that I might hear 
nothing,—and leaned my head forward on the 
table. I continued in this posture for some 


and for atime I breathed more freely; and ‘I 
married again. But my old feelings returned, 
and life every day becomes more burdensome 
tome. Strange, that events long passed be- 
come more and more vivid,—but so itis. The 
evening on the Cam, and the death-chamber 
of old Bellenden, are alternately before me. 

‘Now, Thernton, you have heard all. Are 
you now ready to frame the will as I directed? 
[am possessed of a quarter of a million, and 
it belongs to the heirs of those for whom it was 
originally destined.’ 

Some conversation here ensued, in which 
my object was:to show that, although the large 
property at Moreton’s disposal ought never to 
have been his, yet, if the events which he had 
related had not taken place, it never could have 
come into the possession of those for whom he 
now destined it. I admitted, however, the 
propreity of the principle of restitution to the 
branches of the family in which it had originally 
been vested, but prevailed with Mr. Moreton, 
inhaving a competency reserved for his own 


child:en and for his wife, who married in the © 


belief that he was able to provide for her.— 
And upon these principles, accordingly, the 
testament was framed and completed the same 
evening. 

Ii grew late. ‘Walter Moreton,’ saidI, rising 
to take leave, ‘let this subject drop for ever. 
When we meet again, let there be no allusion 
to the transactions of this evening.’ 


‘Thornton,’ said he, ‘we shall never meet — 


ain.’ 

‘There are remedies, my friend,’ said I,—for 
could I refuse to call the wretched man before 
me friend’—‘there are remedies for the accu- 
sations of conscience: apply yourself to them; 
if the mind were relieved by religious consola- 
tions, bodily health would return. You are yet 
little past the prime of life; I trust we may 
meet again in happier circumstances. Con- 
seience, Moreton, is not given to us to kill, but 
to cure.’ 

' Moreton faintly smiled. ‘Yes, Thornton,’ 
said he, ‘There are remedies; | know them, and 
will not fail to seek theiraid. Good night!’ 

¥ returned to the inn, and soon after retired 
to bed; as may easily be believed, to think of 


the singular revelations of the evening. For 
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some time these thoughts kept me awake; but 
at length I fell asleep. My dreams were disturb- 
ed, and all about Walter Moreton. Sometimes 
he was swimming in the river, or standing on 
the bank, pointing with his finger toa human 
head that was just sinking; sometimes he was 
sitting by the bed side of old Bellenden, exam- 
ining the phials, and walking on tiptoe to the 
door, and listening; and sometimes the scene 
of the past evening was renewed, when I sat 
and listened to his narrative, Then again, he 
had a phial in his hand, and uncorked 1; and 
in raising it tohis mouth, it seemed to be a 
small pistol; and just at this moment I awoke. 

The last scene remained forcibly and vividly 
on my mind, It instantly occurred to me that 
he might have meditated suicide, and that was 
the remedy of which he spoke. 1 looked at my 
watch: it was an hour past midnight. I hastily 
dressed, and hurried to Trumpington Street.— 
There was a light in one of the windows. I 
knocked gently at the door; and at the same 
time applied my hand to the knoh, which yield- 
ed. T hurried up stairs, directed by the situa- 
tion of the licht I had seen, and entered the 
room. Moreton stood near to the bed, beside 
a small table; a phial in his hand, which at the 
moment I entered, he laid down. I sprang for- 
ward and seized it. It was already empty.— 
‘Ah, my friend!’ said I—but farther speech was 
useless. Moreton was already inthe grasp of 


death. 


A LOVE ADVENTURE. 


From Nights at the Mess. 


’ It was unanimously agreed, that old Hixie’s 
ornaments were of essential service to his story, 
as people don’t like to have their sympathies 
excited by a fellow with the marks of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails on his back. One story, as is al- 
wavs the case, led to another, and I am sorry I 
can’t recollect half the good anecdotes that 
were told that night. Wine seems to sharpen 
the imagination, and blunt the memory; but 
memory, as the veracions quarter master says, 
is a most contemptible faculty, and unworthy of 
aman of originality and genius.—The young 
stranger to whom that worthy gentleman had 
addressed his conversation, related an incident 


that occurred to a friend of his, which, as | 


Mathews says, ‘made a great sensation at the 
time.’ : 

“©You are acquainted, perhaps,” he said, 
‘‘with Bryan Jones, of the —th?” 

«Bryan Jones!” replied the quartermaster; 
to be sure }am—a very nice little fellow, though 
rather too much of a lady’s man for my taste.” 

“A little effeminate or so—but a good-natured 
generous fellow at bottom, and as bold as if he 
were as big as an elephant. I was living a 
few years ago with him in the neighbourhood of 
Chester, and, as usual, was made the confidant 
of all his love passages and declarations, of 
which there might be, on an average, about 
three a week. On this occasion, he was more 
steady than usual, and was occupied entirely 
with one tender passion for at least ten days. 
The object of it he had never seen; but he 
knew that she was closely mewed up by her 
brother, an old gentleman, who had a villaabout 
two miles from the city. This information, limit- 
ed as it was, was enough to set the susceptible 
Bryan on fire. He heard afterwards that the 
lady was rich; and it was strongly suspected 
that the brother immured her so closely, to pre- 
vent any one depriving him of his sister’s fort 
tune; and it was also darkly insinuated that, to 
cloak his infamous purpose, he gave out that 
she was hopelessly deranged. ‘The infernal, 
selfish, unnatural scoundrel,’ said Bryan, ‘to 
close up youth, beauty, innocence, and twenty 
thousand pounds! Ill rescue the ill-fated lady 
or perish in the attempt!’ The first step to be 
taken was, if possible, to become acquainted 
with the brother. His name was Mr. Stephen 
Jenks. We made out that at one time he had 
practised as a surgeon in some other part of the 
country, but, on his accession to a fortune, bad 
retired to the beautiful neighbourhood of Ches- 
ter; and now that he had assumed the gentle- 
man, was very anxious to conceal that he had 
ever been engaged in compounding pills. The 
tastes, however, of his ancient calling stuck to 
him in spite of his attempts to enact the coun- 
try squire—his conversation smelt of the galli- 
pot—and his love for natural history had con- 
verted his house into a museum. Stuffed birds 
hung round his walls instead of pictures—you 
hung your hat in the lobby on the dorsal extre- 
tmity of an antediluvian bear, and his chimney- 
piece ornaments were composed of a long row 


‘ 


of bottles, filled with the most horrid tadpoles 
and two-headed monsters it was possible to con- 
ceive. But his collection was not restricted to 
the dead—he had a sort of menagerie of the 
living. Foxes, wolves, jackdaws, and all man- 
ner of birds and beasts, hooted, howled, scream- 
ed, and bellowed throughout the mansion. 
Squire Jenks might have left his doors quite 
open in the most lawless of times, as few house- 
breakers, I imagine, would run the risk of fur- 
nishing so many ravenous animals with a mouth- 
ful. All this, and a good deal more information 
of a similar sort, Mr. Bryan picked up at the 
reading-room frequented by Mr. Jenks. But 
though all the other subscribers were garrulous 
in their descriptions of the gentlemen and his 
establishment, not one of them pretended to be 
acquainted with either, he gentleman, indeed, 
they bowed to, and sometimes exchanged «| 
word within the room; but the mansion, with all 
its monstrosities and curiosities, was to them a 
terra incognita. ‘But his sister? said Bryan 
Jones; ‘ you’re sure he has asister? The detes- 
table, inhuman villain, to.keep a beautiful young 
creature like her in the very same den with 
wolves and foxes!” And Bryan was prodigious- 
ly in love, without ever seeing the object of his 
Passion. 

_ “ For two or three da4s the lover kept prow- 
ling in the neighbourhood of the villa. As eve- 
ning came on, he advanced his approaches to 
the garden-wall, looked attentively at all the 
windows, and fixed upon one of them, as if by 
intuition, as the chamber-window of the unhap- 
py prisoner. It was about half past eight, in 
a beautiful night of August: he lifted some fine 
‘gravel, and threw it against the window-pane. 
It was immediately opened, and there appeared, 
in the dimness of twilight, a very graceful 
figure, dressed all in white, with a countenance 
which Bryan declared to be beautiful, though 
he was —— to confess that he came to that 
conclusion ff total ignorance of its features, the 
d.rkness being so considerable as to put it out 
of his power to make affidavit to the lady’s pos- 
session of either nose or eyes. 

‘I am come to rescue you, you adorable crea- 
ture,’ he exc!:imed, ‘from the infernal Noah’s 
Ark thtey’ve put you into!” 

*You’re very kind,’ said the lady, in a voice 
that even Bryan’s enthusiasm could not hinder 
tim from thinking rather cold than otherwise. 
This is not Nowh’s Ark—’tis Buffing Villar.’ 

‘Buffing Villar!’ replied Bryan. Never 
mind the name of it—it is a confounded place— 
Leave it, my dear Miss Jenks, and make me the 
happiest of men.’ 

‘Why should [ leave it; and why wiil my 
leaving it make you the happiest of men?’ 

* By being mine!—by allowing me to throw 
myself and fortune at your feet!” 
Yourself!’ replied the lady. 

Your fortune! how much is it? 

‘Come,’ thought the persevering Bryan, ‘this 
looks like business. As to myself, madam, I 
have the honour to be Bryan Jones, esquire, 
holding a licutenant’s commission in his Majes- 
ty’s —th regiment of foot, five-and-twenty years 
of age next fourteenth day of September, five 
feet seven inches and three quarters (with my 
boots on), and a certainty of a regimen, (if I 
live long enough, and have money to buy my 
steps.) My fortune is not large at present, 
though quite enough (with the help of unlimit- 
ed tick) to keep me with all the comforts of a 
gentleman; but my prospects are considerable. 
indeed, Isee no reason to despair of shortly com- 
ing into possession of twenty thousand pounds, 
(she will never think of keeping it in her own 
possession! )’ 


“The sentences in brackets were spoken 
aside, and the gentleman’s description of him- 
self seemed to have made a favourable impres- 
sion, for the lady after a short pause said, 

‘1 think it wouid be delightful. Do you look 
well ina red coat?’ 

‘Why, if you insist on an answer to so per- 
plexing a question,’ replied Bryan, ‘1 should say 
that, considering I am not so tall as Major Flan- 
nigan, who is six feet four, nor so heavy as our 
colonel, who broke his charger’s back, I am as 
good-looking as any officer on parade.’ 

‘I think I must give up the captain.’ 

‘Certainly by all means,’ interrupted Bryan, 
‘order him tothe right about. Shall 1 shoot 
him” si 

‘Oh no, there’s no occasion: he is very obe- 
dient.’ 

‘Who the devil is he? What is his name? 
In what service is he captain?” 

‘He is in my service,’ replied the lady, ‘1 


‘Who are you? 


loved him very much.’ 


‘You did? said Bryan. ‘Well?’ 

‘I don’t love him now at all. He sometimes 
tries to bite me.’ 

The scoundrel!” 

*So [ think of turning him off, and giving my- 
self entirely to you.’ 

‘ Best! dearest! What an angel you are!— 
You can’t possibly do better.’ 

‘I think not.’ 

‘Then throw yourself at once into my arms, 
and?—— 

‘Oh no, I can’t do that. This is avery high 
window; and besides, look! they have put bars 
to it.’ 

* Then let me come to you.’ 

‘ Whenever you like—the sooner the better 
—but stop! Are you blue faced” 

* Yes; Lam very dark in the complexion.’ 

* Have you a ring?” 

Yes.’ 

‘ What is it? Rough or smooth?’ 

‘A plainone. The ladies, I fancy, like that 
the best.” 

‘Oh yes. And how tall did you say? 

‘ Five feet seven inches and three quarters.’ 

‘Why, that nasty little captain was only three 
feet two,’ , 

‘ Then I fancy he was not in the grenadiers.’ 

‘Five feet seven! What a beaut» you must 
be,’ continued the lady. ‘Get to me as soon as 
you can,’ 

* I will call and offer myself to your brother.’ 

‘ He will be delighted to see you, and so shall 
I. Good-night.’ 

‘ Was there ever such a lucky fellow in the 
universe?’ said Bryan, as he caftered back to 
Chester—‘ though Miss Jenks is certainly a bit 
ofarum one. Who the deuce could that dis- 
gusting little captain be”? Can it be Fusby of 
ours? But no; he is move than three feet two. 
And asking me so plump about the ring; that 
shews she’s up to snuff. I shall marry her next 
week, and get my company in a fortnight.’ 

‘Bryan consulted me that night as to his far- 
ther proceedings. .After turning over many 
plans, we at last fixed that the boldest way was 
the best; that he had better go at once to Mr. 
Jenks’ house, and open the business in form. 

‘‘Hefore we retired to our couches, Bryan had 
given me an invitation to his shooting-box next 
seasoa. and let me into all his intentions about 
the disposal of his money; and that night, 1 will 
be bound for it, if no other in his life, he enjoyed 
golden dreams. 

“Next day Bryan mounted after parade, and 
I don’t think Clester-gate ever gave exit to so 
finished a dandy. A barber had been curling 
his hair, his servant brushing his coat half the 
morning, and such a powerful perfume filled 
the town as he ambled along the street, that you 
might have fancied him one of the three Kings 
of Cologne. 

“ When he arrived at the gate, he rang the 
bell with a lordly air; but waited for a long 
time before any one came to the door. At last 


it was opened by a slip-shod wench, with long | 


red hair, and Bryan began his interrogatories. 

‘Is Mr. Jenks at hore” 

‘Suppose a be, what’s that to you!’ 

‘I wish to see him.’ 

‘ Like enough; he doan’t want to see thee 
though.’ 

‘Iu he engaged?’ 

‘Yes; a be.’ 

‘With company” 

‘Yes; he and missus be shaving the captain.’ 

That cursed captain again. —What did you 
say, my pretty girl? that your mistress was 
shaving the captain” 

‘Yes: and cuttin’ the nails 0’ um.’ 

‘ Shaving and cutting his nails! He must be 
a cursedly odd fellow, this captain. What is his 
name, my girl!’ 

‘ His name be Captain—that be all—his coat 
be finer than your’n—but missus be tired 0’ um 
now; her told me her had gota new sweetheart.’ 

‘ Oh, she did!—did she say any thing more” 

‘ Yes—that a were far handsomer and taller 
than the Captain.’ 

“That is very pleasant at all events,’ thought 
Bryan as he pulled up his stock. ‘Pray my dear, 
would you tell Mr. Jenks, a gentleman is very 
anxious to see him on business of importance?’ 

‘What be your business about, sir? be it any 
thing out o’ the common? he never sees nobo- 
dy as hasn’t summat wonderful to tell him.’ 

‘ Tell him I have been long very anxious to 
see him: that I have long had a great curiosi- 
ty’— 

“©A great curiosity? And why didn’t ye say 
that afore? He’ll see you immediately and 
welcome too. Don’t be feared o’ the wolf,’ she 


said,as she guided Bryan along the passage, 
‘he’s only stuffed—take care of the fox; he 
bites sometimes;—and keep away from that 
corner—he ha chained a dog there as is mad 
with the heederfobo, to see how long it will take 
it to d'e.’ 

‘The devil he has?’ said Bryan, ‘I wish I were 
safe out again’? 

The red-haired housemaid ushered the visi- 
tor into a room, with the oddest deseription of, 
furniture init Mr. Bryan Jones had ever had 
the happiness to see. 

* Donna be frightened— some on um doesn’t 
bite’— said the maid, as she shut the door. 

‘ And what the deuce do the others do” said 
the — in no very comfortable frame of 
mind, = * 

“The windows were half closed— there were 
book-shelves round the walls, paroquets, ma- 
caws, jackdaws, and all the birds of the air, 
occupying the places which, in ordinary libras 
ries, are filled with volumes—a squirrel wa- 
twirling in his cage, on the table before him, 
some snakes were writhing in layers of cot- 
ton, with some network of wire, and four 
or five dogs of very foreign appearance, 
glared with red eyes on the stranger, from 
their little kennels planted all around the 
room, and kept up a low continuous growl, that 
by no means tended to restore Bryan’s equani- 
mity. He stood with hts hand on the hilt of his 
sword, in case of fny unforeseen attack, and be- 
gan to persuade himself that the stories of 
knight-errants, and dragons, in enchanted cas- 
tles, were not such allegories as he had suppo- 
sed. At all events, he was fully convinced that 
if he succeeded in carrying off the twenty thou- 
sand pounds, he had amply earned it, by his ex- 
posure of ijife and limb. Atlast there arose in 
the west room the most diabolical squalling, 
roaring, whistling, scolding, hooting and howl- 
ing, that ever fell on mortal ear. Bryan turned 
as paleas death, muttered a sort of prayer, and 
drawing his sword, stood on the defensive.— 
Atthis moment, the door of the library was 
opened by a neat, well-dressed dapper little 
gentleman, with reverend white hair, growing 
long and thin down the side of his face, and a 
cue behind, elegantly tied in a beautiful bag of 
black silk. He staried when he saw the war- 
like attitude assumed by the gallant lieutenant. 
That valorous gentleraan’s blood was now fair- 
ly up, and instead of apologizing for the extra- 
ordinary appearance he presented; he said, 

‘Set them all loose at once; nofe of your 
palavar, old gentleman, but turn out a crocodile 
or two—l’ll spit them as I would a rabbit!” 

“The stranger became a little alarmed in his 
turn, and going gently to the door, he desired 
the same slip-shod damsel who had ushered his 
visitor in, to desire the captain to walk up stairs 
and keep watch in the lobby. 

‘ Well, thank heaven its no worse,’ thought 
the brave Bryan; ‘I shall soon make mince meat 
of a captain three feet high.’ 

‘The gentleman, who was no other than Mr. 
Jenks, now«demanded the reason of such un- 
usual behaviour, and also to what circumstance 
he was indebted for the honour of a visit. Bry- 
an explained pretty well the reason of his alarm, 
and he perceived that Mr. Jenks was consider- 
ably pleased with the sensation his collection 
had excited. He therefore dilated so long on 
| the wonders he saw around him, that insensibly 
/ he inveigled his companion into a conversation. 
Once embarked on his favourite topic, there 
_scemed to be no end of his communicativeness, 

‘Pray, have you made comparative physiolo- 
gy your study?’ he said, with a patronising 
smile. Now, Mr. Bryan Jones could tell a horse 
from a cow, and was also a considerable judge 
of spaniels and pointers, but farther his re- 
searches had not extended; not to mention that 
he had never heard of any such science before. 
He therefore answered at a venture—‘ Oh yes; 
in fact it isa most delightful study. Compari- 
sons are odorous, as Mrs. Malaprop says.’ 

‘Malaprop? I don’t know the name,’ replied 
Mr. Jenks; ‘is she a naturalist” 

‘Faith, 1 don’t know whether she is or not, 
but she’s asmatural asif she were a real woman.’ 

* My dear sir,’ exclaimed Mr. Jenks, taking 
out his pocket-book with the greatest anima- 
tion, “not a real woman! what is the nature of 
her peculiarity? you will do me the test fa- 
vour i:. the world if you will tell me where I 
may meet, with her.’ 

‘Oh, you may see her any night you please in 
Covent Garden.’ 

‘Thank you; I will certainly find her out the 
next time I goto town. I myself have an in- 


stance in this very collection ofa very extraordi- 
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nary lusus nature. 
legs.’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing at all,’ replied Mr. Bry- 
an, with the utmost assurance; ‘we have a cat 
in our barracks with nine tails.’ 

‘You surprise me; have you it with you? 
hat I conclude was the curiosity which induced 
you tocome here. * Sir, 14m much obliged 
for your very great politeness. May I see it” 

‘See it! my dear sir, I shall be happy to make 
you a present of it.’ 

‘ The little man jumped up from his seat, and 
seized the happy lieutenant’s hand. ‘ What 
have I done,’ he said, ‘to deserve such kind- 
ness, such generosity! Have you any wish for 
any thing | have got? Itshall be yours!’ 

‘ Why, yes, I must confess, Mr. Jenks, I had 
another object in visiting you to-day. You have 
another object in this house, the possession of 
which would indeed crown my felicity.” Bryan 
sighed as he said these words, and looked ro- 
mantic with all his might. i 

‘I shall be truly happy, I assure you, Captain 
—may 1 beg the favour of your name?’ 

‘ Bryan Jones.’ 

‘J shall be happy, Captain Bryan Jones, to 
give you a large vial, containing, I believe, the 
finest specimen of a bicephalous reptile in Eng- 
land’— 

(‘My heavens!’ thought Bryan, ‘here’s a pret- 
ty fellow, to keep his bucephalusin a vial’---) 

‘Or a box, containing the dorsal vertebrz of 
an icthyosaurus; or some of the hair of the huge 
Megatherion that was found a few years ago at 
the mouth ofthe Tanais or Don’— 

“ Bryan bowed very low to all these polite of- 


1 have a cat, sir, with five 


fers, but did not seem to jump at them so Zeal- | P 


ously as the enthusiast expected. 
‘Perhaps,’ le continued, ‘you have set your 
heart on some particular object—if so, name it.’ 
‘Unfortunately I am not acquainted with the 


‘That’s a pity—can you describe it? is it coleep- 
terous or lepidopterous? terrestrial, aerial, or 


marine? carnivorous, graminivorous, or omnivo- | P 


rous? oviparous, or viviparous? animal, mineral, 
or vegetable? Whatever I have I shall be hap- 
py to give it to you in exchange for your ines- 
timable present of nine-tails; by the beard of 
Aristotle, half the number would set Buckland 
dancing.’ 

‘I believe they would—but really, sir, you 
embarrass me with your kind offers—my whole 
ambition has but one aim: itis not for any of 
your curiosities, packed up in boxes or bottles, 
that [am anxious: but for one far more valua- 
ble, far more lovely, than any of them, the 
prime jewel of all your possession; your beau- 
tiful, your charming’ 

‘Miss Sophy !—I know from your rhapsodies 
all you are about tosay. It would, indeed, be 
dreadful to part with her; so sweet, so gentle; 
dear, dear Miss Sophy!’ 

‘Ah! dear, indeed,’ echoed Bryan; ‘{ think I 
never saw so perfectly lovely and angelic a 
creature.’ 


‘Saw, sir? Where did you see her’ I thought 
no one had seen her but myself.’ 

Jenks flushed inthe cheek as he said 
this, and cast a glance of angry suspicion on his 
visiter. 


‘Why, sir, I saw her,’ replied the Lieutenant; 
‘and what is more, I spoke to her; and what is 
more, it is solely on her account that I came 
here. Your kindness has already been so ex- 
cessive, that I hope you will not withdraw it, 
after having gone so far, but allow me to make 
a better acquaintance with her, in order to se- 
cure her affections.’ 


‘Oh, you need be under no uneasiness about 
that. A little kindness is sure to make her fond 
of any one: indeed, I am so selfish in exacting 
all her love to myself, that I consider her facili- 
ty in bestowing her affections one of her prin- 
cipal faults. Itis nota very common one in 
beauties of her sex.’ 

* Ah! but if I should beso unfortunate as to 
fail in acquiring her love!’ said Bryan, pretend- 
ing to look modestly dejected. 

‘ Why, then, take a stick, and give her a 
thump on the head. She will like you all the 
better for it.’ 

«“ Bryan looked at the old man as he pro- 

ounded this montrous idea, and felt very much 
inclined to kick him out ofthe room. He laugh- 
ed, as if he considered the old man’s observation 
a joke.’ 

‘Lam afraid, sir, that would scarcely be the 
way toconciliate her regards.’ 

‘The best in the world, my dear sir,—evensl 
myself am very often forced to employ the whip 


and leave the marks of it on her shoulders, I 
assure you.’ 

‘Well,’ thought Bryan, ‘if this isn’t bedlam 
it ought to be. First of all, a young lady is 
courted by a captain three feet high, and turns 
him off because he bites her; then she pairs his 
nails, to keep him, { suppose, from scratching; 
and then a cursed old scoundrel like this thrash- 
es his own sister witha whip, till he leaves the 
marks of it upon her shoulders. The scoundrel! 
I’ve a great mind to swing him out of the win. 
dow by his pig-tail.? Bryan, however, moder- 
ated his wrath and answered, 

‘1 hope, sir, when she is mine, she will not 
require such harsh discipline.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the other; ‘but I can assure 
you, she suffered more than that when she was 
in another gentleman’s keeping.’ 

‘ Good Heavens, sir! what do you mean by 
such low, such ribald insinuations? I say, sir, 
it is impossible she can ever have been in any 
other person’s keeping—what did you mean?” 

‘What doI mean, Captain Bryan Jones? 
must say, sir, I am astonished at such warmth— 
Why, if she were your wife, youcould not be 
more interested-—I say, sir, she has been kept, 
and housed, and fondled by fifty people; I gave 
her an asylum under this roof after she had been 
nearly starved and beaten to death while under 
the protection of an Italian mountebank.’ 

‘Then, by Heavens, sir,’ said Bryan, ina 
prodigious passion, ‘ you may keep her to your- 
self! and such a dissolute disreputable couple 
as you are!—an old scoundrel glorying in the 
shame of one whom he pretends is very dear to 
him,—devil take me if there is such an uprinci- 
led old rascal unhung.’ 

‘Sir! what do you mean? do you speak to 
me? said the old gentleman, starting up ina 
tremendous rage; ‘you shall answer for this,— 
unchain the dogs.’ 

‘If you move from that chair, as I hope to 
live another moment, I’ll run you through the 
body, you ineffable abortion; so stir not on your 
eril.’ 

‘1’ll call for the Captain.’ 

‘Captain, major, colonel, field-marshal: call 
for the whole army list—but. if you move one 
step, Pll break every bone in your body: and 
what is more, I’ll have Miss Sophy in spite of 
you—and take her with all her faults upon her 
head; for I know, you old rascal, you only spread 
these calumnies aguinst her that you may keep 
her to yourself. And as to your champion, your 
three feet high captain of the Patagonians, if I 
but lay hands on the cuff of his neck, he’ll make 
but one flying jump into the middle of the next 
street.’ 

‘“‘ Bryan’s rage knew no bounds; he sputter- 
ed forth these and other more terrific denuncia- 
tions, standing over the astonished Mr. Jenks 
with his sword drawn—‘ Show me your sister’s 
room this moment, sit, and let me judge of the 
truth of your story for myself.’ 

‘ My sister, sir!’ said Mr. Jenks, in a state of 
great alarm, ‘ what do you want with my sister?’ 

‘Every thing—herself, her heart, her soul, 
her body, and every shilling of her fortune.’ 

‘Alas! this is too sad a matter, young man; 
my sister is’ , 

‘The loveliest of her sex, and never was under 
any mountebank’s protection but your own.’ 

‘Young man, you are terribly deceived, my 
sister is quite happy, she is harmless, but from 
her birth she has been insane.’ 

‘1 knew it; 1 knew you would try to do me 
over with some rigmarole story of that kind; 
but Miss Sophy I will have, whether she is as 
wise as her noodle of a brother or not. “ Show 
me to Miss Sophy this very moment, or by St. 
David, your life is not worth the lower end of a 
leek.’ 

‘1f I do show you to Miss Sophy’s presence, 
I warn you you will heartily repent of your folly. 
But since you insist on it, I will.’ 

“He then conducted Bryan, who still kept 
his sword under his arm, along several pass- 
ages, and at length descended into a place like 
a cellar; at the further end of the passage there 
was a door, and beyond all was darkness. 

‘ And is it in this dismal den, you hard-heart- 
ed old villain, you keep so much beauty in du- 
rance vile? shame on you, shame on you; I will 
go in, I will comfort the afflicted; I will take her 
to my arms, and tell her her miseries are over; 
and depend upon it, old gentleman, we’ll have, 
a famous action against you for false imprison- 
ment! swinging damages, you may depend on’t.’ 

‘* ‘This oration was addressed to Mr. Jenks by 
Bryan, ashe was pushing open the door—he 
entered the palpable obscure, and listening at- 
| tentively, he heard a low sigh in the corner—‘I 


have come, you see,’ he whispered, ‘ my dear- 
est Sophy, in fulfilment of my promise; I will 
rescue you from the thraldom of that old rogue, 
your brother, and we shall be as happy as the 
Fates will let us.” As he said these sentences, 
he groped with his hand in the darkness— ‘Ah! 
| have caught you at length; I have laid hold of 
your fur tippet; come forth, my darling, from 
this pris’— 

“But at this moment the fur tippet was snatch- 
ed, as if by an earthquake, out of his hand; 
a growl shook the whole cellar where he stood, 
and Bryan felt himself squeezed nearly toa mum- 
my—‘Paws off, paws off;’ roared the disconso- 
late lieutenant. ‘You infernal old Jenks, you 
have sent me into aden of lions; here’s Nero 
or Wallace tearing me with all his might; lights, 
lights! help, help!’ 

“All this while he kept struggling with his 
invisible foe; but the gripe of the ferocious 
monster grew tighter and tighter. At last, just 
as his strength was failing, the door was open- 
ed, and Mr. Jenks and the servant maid appear- 
ed with candles. A few blows, well laid on, 
made the horrid animal relax its hold of the now 
breathless Bryan; and before him he saw an 
enormous black bear, puffing with its exertions, 
and still glaring at him with the most ferocious 
eyes. 

‘*Is thisthe Miss Sophy you meant, sir?’ said 
Mr. Jenks, now under no uneasiness from the 
indignation of poor Bryan; ‘I hope you are 
convinced that what I told you was the truth?” 

‘Not quite, sir; who was the lady I spoke 
to last night? she certainly invited me to this 
house, accepted me in place of a Captain some- 
body, a wooer she discarded, and told me to 
make my proposals as soon as possible to you.’ 

_ ‘Ah! that, I suppose, was my poor sister; and 
since you have been undeceived so far, you 
shall be satisfied quite. You shall see her be- 
fore you leave the house.’ 

** In a few minutes Bryan, having recovered 
his wind, was conducted to a parlor, in which 
a middle-aged lady was sitting, with no symp- 
toms of insanity about her, except a very wan- 
dering expression in her eyes. Her manner 
was stately and composed, and her language 
rather formal and stiff. She bowed on Bryan’s 
entering. 

* You see, madam,’ he said, ‘I visit you accor- 
ding to my promise. 

‘I have expected you for some time; I told 
the Captain I should dispense with his visits in 
future.’ 

‘Indeed—and what did he say to that?’ 

‘Oh, he said nothing; he don’t speak; I never 
had any one that spoke except yourself.’ 

‘He must be rather dull company, I imagine.’ 

‘ Not half so lively as you; but do you know, 
if it were not for that, I think he is far handsom- 
er than you are” 

* You are plain, I perceive, Miss Jenks, and 1 
like your sincerity. Have you thought of the 
offer I made you last night?” 

‘Oh! yes. Ihave thought of it ever since,— 
but I don’t think you are so blue in the face as 
you told me.’ 

‘Why, no, not exactly blue; but dark, you 
perceive; very dark.’ 

‘I should have liked you better if you had 
been green and yellow; but bless me! I haven’t 
asked about your tail’ 

“Lieutenant Bryan Jones, of his Majesty’s 
—th regiment of foot, hereupon rose and made 
a low bow to the lady—who bowed very polite- 
ly in return—and said to him just as he was 
vpening the door to effect his retreat,—* It is 
perhaps better for you to go—the Captain has 
had his nails paired, and will do very well; I like 
little monkeys better than great baboons.” Bry- 
an hurried out of the house with the utmost 
expedition, running divers risks of hydrophobia 
and scorpion stings in his progress, and as he 
jumped on his horse and galloped off, he heard 
Mr. Jenks bellowing after him—‘ Don’t forget 
to send me the nov qui-candal specimen of the 
feline tribe.’: 

“Bryan kept the adventure a profound se- 
cret from all but me; and J don’t think any man 
in the regiment was so profoundly happy as 
he, when the route came for merry Carlisle, and 
took us far away from the scene of his disaster.” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


THE VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 
AN AMERICAN STORY. 

’ The reader who hasever been in the plea- 
sant town of Herkimer, in New York, may know 
something of Johnny Vanderbocker, a neat, 
square-built Dutch-lad, who was a great favorite 
among the ladies of that place, a few years back. 


— 

The reason for this popularity with the fair, I 
could never exactly learn; for he was the most 
uncomely youth that a traveller could meet be- 
tween Albany and Buffalo. Perbaps it might 
have been in consequence of his expectations; 
for his father, who was a baker, was said to have 
several hundreds of silver dollars, locked up in 
an ‘oaken chest which stood by his bedside; and 
as he had always permitted John to roam about 
the village, without paying the least attention 
to his education or conduct, it seemed very evi- 
dent that he intended to make him his heir.— 
Perhaps it might have been owing to his good 
nature; for to tell the truth, there was not a 
better tempered lad in the whole country.— 
Whatever else might be said in disparagement 
of John, all admitted that he was a well-condi- 
tioned creature, and had not the least harm in 
him. He would lie for hours, under the shade 


ofa great willow which stood before his father’s 


door, loooking atthe sky, or crawl about the 
grass, hunting for four-leafed clover; and no 
change in the weather, nor other cross aecident, 
was ever known to disturb his serenity. In this 
respect he wasa fair example of the influence 
of circumstances; for having been raised—as we 
say in the West—by a baker, it was naturally 
to be expected his heart should be /ight. 

Afier all, he might owe his favour with the 
female public to his musical abilities, which 
were certainly remarkable. When quite small, 
he was an adept at play on the Jew’s harp, and 
the boys and girls would ‘crowd around him to 
listen to his melody, as if he had been another 
Orpheus. As he grew older, he took to the 
violin, and his services began to be in request. 
A man may always fiddle his way through this 
woyld; no matter whether he play for love or 
money, whether he isa hired musician, or an 
amateur, fiddling is a genteel, popular and pro- 
fitable emoloyment. Johnny was now a regular 
and an acceptable visiter at all the tea parties, 
quiltings, and house raisings, in and round the 
town, and never did any human being fill a sta- 
tion with more propriety than he did the respon- 
sible post of fiddler. By nature he was taci- 
turn, a lover of sleep, a healthy eater, and fond 
of an inspiring beverage; qualifications, which, 
if they be not proofs of musical genius, may at 
least be set down as the appropriate accomplish- 
ments of a connoisseur in the science of sweet 
sounds. Seated in an easy chair—for he loved 
a comfortable position—he would throw back 
his head, close his eyes, open his huge mouth, 
and fiddle away for a whole night, without ex- 
hibiting the least sign of vitality, except in his 
elbow and his fingers. Often when a dance 
was ended, he would continue te play on until 
admonished that his labours were unnecessary; 
but when a new set took the floor, it was only 
requisite to give Johnny asmart jog, and off he 
went again like a machine set in motion. When 
refreshments were brought him, he poured into 
the vast crater which performed the functions 
of a mouth, whatever was offered, and more 
than once has he swallowed the contents of an 
inkstand, smacked his lipsovera dose of Peru- 
vian bark, or pronounced a glass of sharp vine-~ 
gar ‘humming stuff.’ 

Thus passed the halcyon days of Johnny Van- 
derbocker, until the completion of his twenty- 
first year, when an event occurred which entire- 
ly changed the tenor of his life. This was no 
other than the decease of his worthy parent, 
the baker, who was suddenly gathered to his 
fathers, on a cold winter evening while Johnny 
was fiddling at a neighbouring fair. The news 
startled our hero like the srapping of a fiddle- 
string. He laid aside his amusements, to fol- 
low the remains of the honest baker to their 
last receptacle. Fora wonder, he remained 
wide awake the whole day, and slept quietly in 
his bed the whole of the ensuing night. On the 
following morning he unlocked the oaken chest, 
emptied the contents of several greasy bags on 
the floor, counted them over eagerly, and then 
determined to buy a new violin. 

In his new situation many cares pressed upon 
the attention of ourhero. Letters of adminis- 
tration had to be taken out, the stock in trade 
and the implements of his ancestors to be sold, 
debts to be collected, and debts to be paid; and 
before a week elapsed the heir-at-law acknow- 
ledged thatthe gifts of fortune are not worth 
the trouble they bring. Hisnew suit of black 
imposed an unwonted constraint upon him, He 
could no longer roil upon the grass, for fear 
of soiling hig clothes, and he was told that it 
would be wrong to fiddle at the dances, while 
he was in mourning. 

When an old man gets into trouble, he is apt 
to betake himself to the bottle, when a young 
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man becomes perplexed, he generally turns his 
attention to matrimony. Thus it was with John- 
ny, who in those golden and joyous days when 
he had nothing to do but to sleep and eat, and 
play the fiddle, never dreamt of the silken 
fetter. But when care and trouble, and leather 
bags and silver dollars, and black broadcloathy 
came upon him, he thought it high time to shift 
a portion of the burden of his existence upon 
some other shoulders. 

I must now apprise the reader, that although 
my hero had never thought of marriage, it was 
only because he was too single-minded to think: 
of two things at once. He had not reached the 
mature age of one-and-twenty,untouched by the 
arrows of the gentle god. In love he had 
been, and at the precise point of time to which 
we have brought this veracious history, the 
fender passion was blazing in his bosom, as 
kindly and as cheerfully as a Christmas fire. — 
Its object was a beautiful girl of nineteen, who 
really did great credit to the taste of the ena- 
moured musician. She was the daughter of a 
widow lady of respectable connexions, but de- 
cayed fortune. Lucy Atherton, the young lady 
in question, had beauty enough to compensate 


for the absence of wealth, and asufficient por- } 


tion of the family inheritance of pride, to ena- 
ble her to hold her head quite as high as any 
belle in the village. In the dance she was grace 
ersonified. It was a treat to behold her laugh- 
ing face, her lovely form, and her light step,— 
as she flew, with joyous heart and noiseless foot, 
through the mazes of the contra-dance. 

Often would Johnny surprise thefcompany, by 
keeping his eyes open for whole minutes to- 
gether, as the lovely vision of Lucy Atherton 
flitted before him. ‘he fire would flash from 
his eye, and the blood rush from his heart to his 
elbow, as he gazed in ecstacy at the loveliest 
dancer in the village—his fingers fell with re- 
newed vivacity upon the tuneful strings, and the 
very violin itself seemed to melt in sympathy, 
and give forth softer, and mellower, and guayer 
tones. Then would he close his eyes, and, ha- 
ving laid in an agreeable idea, feed upon it in 
secrecy, asa stingy boy devours a dainty morsel 
in some hidden corner. With his stringed in- 
strument rattling away like a locomotive engine 
apparently unconscious of any animal propul- 
sion, his mouth wide open, his visage devoid of 
expression, and the whole outward man repo- 
sing in death-like torpidity, he was dreaming of 
Lucy Atherton—his heart was beating time to 
the imaginary motion of her feet, as her form 
floated and whirled, up the sides and down the 
middle, cross over and right and_ left, through 
every nook and corner of his bosom. But ei- 
ther because this image was too dearly cherish- 
ed to be shared with another, or too faintly sha- 
dowed out to be altogether intelligible to him- 
self, he kept his own counsel so closely, that 
none could have suspected the object of his 
thoughts, or have pronounced with the slight- 
est shadow of reason, that he had any thoughts 
at all—except upon one occasion, when Miss 
Lucy Atherton having gone through a scamper 
down with uncommon spirit, he exclaimed with 
great emotion, that she was a ‘dreadful nice 
dancer.” 

When the notion of a wife came into Johnny’s 
head, it was like the intrusion ofa comet into 
the solar system, disturbing the regular econo- 
my of nature, and eclipsing the other orbs by 
its brilliancy. It entirely unsettled the well-or- 
dered succession of his thoughts, which com- 
monly moved on from point to point as regular- 
lyas the hands ofa watch, ‘A wife!’ quoth he, 
casting a look of silly bashfulness all around, as 
if afraid of detection—‘A wife!’ exclaimed he a 
second time, laughing aloud as at the absurdity 
of such a proposition—‘A wife!’ muttered he 
again,—ani then the image of Lucy Atherton 
came dancing before him. The greatest disco- 
veries have been the result of accident, the hap- 
piest invention is but the felicitous application 
ofa known power to a novel purpose; and 
equally fortuitous was that train of thought in 
the mind of our hero, which united his own des- 
tiny with that of the fasliionable and admired 
Lucy Atherton. The thought was ecstatic; it 
brought a glow to the heart of Joiunny, such as 
seldom beams upon the high latitude of*a 
Dutchman’s breast, and he resolved to become 
forthwith a candidate forthe hand of the village 
belle. 

The next morning found our hero at a neigh- 
boring shop, purchasing a variety of trinkets 
and clothing, for the decoration of his ungainly 
person. A purple watch-ribbon, a pink silk 
neckcloth, and a huge breast-pin, which struck 


borne off in triumph: and these, together with 
a scarlet velvet waistcoat, of the proper goods 
and chattels of the late Herman Vanderbocker, 
deceased, which came to the hands of the said 
John to be administered, were severally arran- 
ged in their respective stations; and the worthy 
amateur, adorned with a dazzling elegance, to 
which he had until that time been a stranger, 
placed his fiddle triumphantly under his arm, 
and marched boldly to the dwelling of the wi- 
dow Atherton. 

“Good morniug, Mrs. Atherton,” said our 
‘hero, as he entered the widow’s parlour; ‘*good 
morning. How’s Lucy?” 

The lady, surprised at this unwonted familia 
arity in the son of the village baker, raised her 
spectacles, and having gazed at him for a mo- 
ment in mute astonishment, haughtily replied 
that Miss Atherton was well. Johnny was glad 
to hear it; but before he could express his joy, 
the offended parent stalked out, and the young 
lady herself glided in. “ She don’t know what 
I came jfor, or she’d be more civil,” thought 
Johnny, as he looked after the proud widow— 
but the entrance of the daughter changed the 
current of his reflections. 

‘*How d’ye do, Lucy?” said the amateur, 

Lucy was thunderstruck. The young man 
had never before addressed her in such a strain; 
but she had too much self-possession to betray 
the least embarrassment; for a reigning belle 
can generally command her feelings with as 
much success as a veteran politician. She re- 
turned his salutation, therefore, with the utmost 
sweetness and ease of manner, and took her 
seat, inwardly resolving to penetrate into the 
cause of the strange revolution which a few 
hours had made in the dress and address of her 
visitor. Arrayed in the simple elegance ofa 
morning dress, and adorned with youth, health, 
and beauty, she bent gracefully over her work, 
and wen daa prettier than at this moment, 
when an inquisitive archness was added to the 
usually intelligent expression of her counte- 
nance. For the present, however, her curiosi- 
ty was balked,for Johnny, who really meant only 
to show his tenderness, and had already advan- 
ced to ‘he utmost bounds of his assurance, be- 
gan to falter. The courage which had sustained 
him thus far, and which some have insinuated 
was borrowed from a source that our temper- 
ance societies would harldly approve, was fast 
evaporating; and after sitting some time in si- 
lence, playing with his purple watch ribbon, he 
drew his violin from its green bag, and inquired 
whether Miss Atherton would ‘fancy a tune. ” 

The young lady declared that it always afford- 
ed her infinite pleasure to listen to Mr. Vander- 
bocker’s delightful music; and in an instant the 
musical machine started into action—the head 
fell back, the mouth yawned, the eye-lids closed, 
and Johnny, the best and drowsiest of fiddlers, 
added a new proof that even the tender passion 
is not sufficiently powerful to overcome invete- 
rate habit. But love did not entirely quit the 
field, or abandon his votary, who opened his 
eyes at intervals, and bowed and smirked upon 
his fair auditress in a manner not to be mistaken, 
while between the different airs he would in- 
quire if the last tune was not “cruel purty,’ or 
‘desperate fine, or eleganter than all the rest.” 

Music, which has charms to “sooth the savage 
breast,” seems to have operated differently on 
that of the young lady, on this occasion; for the 
antique velvet vest, the pink neckcloth, the 
smirking, the bowing, and above all, the short 
naps which her visitor seemed to enjoy with 
such complacency, were altogether so irresisti- 
bly ludicrous, that, in spite of her endeavors to 
suppress it, she was compelled to burst into a 
fit of laughter. Johnny, who very probably 
considered this as an unequivocal expression of 
delight, was overjoyed at his success, and ad- 
ding his own dass to the melodious tenor of his 
fair companion, : ook the room with peals of 
obstreperous mirth. 

Thus ended the first act of thiscomedy. The 
second commences with a sprightly dialogue.— 
Johnny, who had now found his tongue, opened 
the conversatién by asking “Lucy” if she did 
not think he ought te be married? 

*“Undoubtec” Mr. Vanderbocker,” was the 
reply, “nothing could be more proper, provi- 
ded you believe that marriage would conduce 
to your happiness.” 
~ “1 don’t know as I should be any happier, 
but somehow I think I should be better con- 
tented. 

‘Then you ought certainly to marry, for con- 
tentment is the chief ingredient in the cup of 
happiness.’ 


him as peculiarly tasty and appropriate, were | 


* shall quit drinking entirely,’ continued the 


ns who misunderstood the last position of the 
ady. 

‘Iam glad to hear it. Sobriety is very be- 
coming, particularly in married men.’ 

‘ And who do you think I ought to have?’ 

‘Oh dear! I cannot tell, indeed. That is a 
delicate question; and, perhaps, it might be ne-: 
cessary to determine first who would Aave you.’ 

*I guess a’most any of ’em would be glad to 
catch at me,’ replied the swain; ‘ for father’s 
left me a snug house, and three hundred dollars 
in silver, besides the bake shop. 

‘ Quite a fortune, I declare!’ exclaimed Lucy. 

‘To be sure, there’s some that’s richer than 
me, and some better looking,’ continued John- 
ny, glancing at the mirror which hung opposite 
to him; * but then you know, Miss Lucy—’ 

‘ That half a loaf is better than no bread,’ add- 
ed the young lady, ironically. 


‘Yes—just so—that’s my idee to a_notch; a 
half bread, as you say, is better than no loaf, 
and so—three hundred dollars, and a house and 
lot— 


‘ And gentle Mr. Vanderbocker into the bar- 
gain, would be a comfortable Jot for any lady. 
Surely the girls in‘ Herkimer ought not to hesi- 
tate, for the temptation is very great!’ 


* An’t it? exclaimed Johnny, in a tone of ex- 
ultation. ‘I guess it is!’ he added, answering 
his own question. ‘It isn’t every gal that gets 
such achance. Now, I’ll tell you a secret,’ he 
continued, lowering his voice; ‘if you'll have 
me, it’s all your own, me and the fiddle, the 
three hundred dollars, the bake-shop and all!’ 

‘ The impudent fellow!’ thought Lucy, bit 
she had the politeness and good sense to sup- 
press the thought. A lady is never seriously 
offended with the swain who offers to marry her: 
for, however humble may be the source from 
which the proposition emanates, it is still a com- 
pliment. Lucy’s list of conquests was tolerably 
long for blooming nineteen, and the name of 
Johnny would add but little dignity to the train; 
yet truth obliges me to record, that a slight 
blush, and a very slight toss of the head, with 
a glance at the mirror, showed that the tribute 
of admiration was not unwelcome even from our 
hero, She civilly but peremptorily declined the 
honour which he had intended for her, and add- 
ing, ‘You must excuse me, now, sir; I have 
other engagements,’ left the room. 

‘ Other engagements!’ thought Johnny; ‘that 
means that she is going to be married to some- 
body else. What a dunce { was not to speak 
first!’ And he retired, deeply chagrined, and 
not a little puzzled, that a young lady of mar- 
riageable age and sound discretion, who was not 
worth a cent, should refuse a neat cottage, a 
bake shop, and three hundred dollars, with the 
slight incumbrance of himself and a violin, for 
no other reason than that she had made a pre- 
vious engagement with another gentleman. 

Had there been a mill pond at Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s front door, our hero would have undoubt- 
edly drowned himse}f; and it is altogether pro- 
bable that he would even have gone out of his 
way to seek the means of self-destruction, had 
he not prudently reflected that the estate of 
Herman Vanderbocker, deceased, was not yet 
fully administered, nor the leather bags emptied. 
To leave this treasure vacant, and the bake- 
shop unoccupied, would have been rashness. 
But he felt unhappy, and being little disposed 
to mingle in company, he determined to mount 
his horse, and take a short ride. 

It was nearly night, when Johnny, who was 
trotting briskly homewards, overtook a stranger 
within a mile or two of the village. He was a 
tall, slim man, mounted on a high, strong, bony 
horse; but he was so muffled up, from top to 
toe, that our hero could not tell whether he was 
old or young, gentle or simple. His hat was 
covered with an oil cloth, his legs were envelop- 
ed in ample wrappers of coarse cloth, he was 
booted and spurred, and over all he wore one 
of those uncouth but comfortable coats, fabri- 
cated out of a green Mackinaw blanket, which 
are so common on the Mississippi. His horse 
was covered with mud, and evidently tired. His 
Own appearance was way-worn and weather 
beaten. He seemed to have travelled far, and 
faced many a storm. Before him were a pair 
of large holster pistols; behind him, a roll con- 
taining his surtout and umbrella; and across the 
saddle, a pair of immense saddle-bags, fastened 
with a brass padlock. 

Johnny, who had all the fidler’s wonted love 
of company, and was particularly averse to rid- 
ing alone in the dark, trotted up alongside of 
the stranger, and accosted him with a cheerful 
* Good evening.’ 


The traveller nodded stiffly, without deign- 
ing to turn his head. 


Johnny gazed wistfully at the jaded rider, the © 


tired nag, the Mackinaw blanket, the leggins, 
and other fizens, as we say in the West, and 
wondered who this could be, that was so strange- 
ly accoutred, and was too proud to return a civil 
salutation. Determined to satisfy his curiosity, 
he tried to commence a conversation, by mak- 
ing some common-place remark about the wea- 
ther; but as this elicited no other reply than a 
cold monosyllable, he resolved to make a bold 
push and come to the point at once. 

‘You seem to be travelling, mister,’ said he. 
‘You have guessed right,’ replied the traveller. 

‘ Have you travelled far, if it’s a fair question?’ 
Tolerably.’ 

Now, this reply seemed to our hero most per- 
plexingly inexplicit. ‘Tolerably’ might com- 
prise ten miles, or twenty, or a hundred, but it 
could not apply to a long journey. He took an- 
other look at the /eggins, the pistols, and the 
green blanket-coat, and edging up to the stran- 
ger, thought he would try it again. 

‘ Well, mister,’ said he, ‘if 1 mought make so 
bold, where did you come from? ‘Just back 
here,’ was the laconic reply. ‘From Oneida?’ 
‘No; further back.’ ‘ From Cataraugus?’ ‘No; 
further back.’ 

Johnny considered a moment—for his stock 
of geographical knowledge was but slender— 
and again pushed his inquiries. 

‘I guess may be, you came all the way from 
Buffalo” ‘No; further back.’ 

Johnny scratched his head in some amaze- 
ment, and edged off from the stranger, as if 
fearful he had fallen into bad company; but his 
curiosity overcoming every other feeling, he 
continued— 

‘Why, I don’t know as any body lives any 
further off than that. If 1 mought make so free, 
what’s back of Buffalo!’ * Ohio,” O—o—? yes! 
sure enough! So you livein Ohio? ‘No; fur- 
ther back.’ ‘Well what’s back of that? ‘Indi- 
ana.’ ‘And do you live there?’ ‘No; further 
back.’ ‘And what’s back of that?’ ‘Illinois.’ 
‘Oh! you live in Illinois.” ‘No, I don’t.’ ‘Where 
do you live?? ‘Further back.’ ‘Ll guess you 
don’t live at all!’ exclaimed Johnny, trembling 
all over, for it was now growing dark, and the 
tall stranger, who seemed to have ridden so 
hard and so far, appeared to deny being an in- 
habitant of the world. But Johnny thought he 
would try another question. ‘Well, mister, if 
it’s no harm, what’s back of Illinois?’ ‘ Missou- 
you live there” ‘Yes.’ 

Shnny absolutely started, and stood up in his 
stirrups, and a cold chill ran over him; for the 
conversation was brought to a dead stand by 
this reply, with a shock resembling that with 
which a steamboat under rapid way, is checked 
by asnag. But he had /ocated the stranger, and, 
after drawing a long breath, he exclaimed— 

‘Well, ’m glad. on’t. I am almost out of 
breath in findingit out. I don’t know how you 
stood it to travel so far; it must be a long way 
off. How far is it, sir, if it’s a fair question.’ 

‘Something over a thousand miles. And 
now,’ said the stranger, ‘as I have answered all 
your inquiries, | hope you will allow me to put 
a few questions to you.’ certainly.” 
you live in this village ?? ‘Yes—I was born here.’ 
‘What’s your business?’ ‘I ama gentleman.’ 
‘What does your father do fora living? * No- 
thing.’ *‘Whatishe” ‘He is adead man.’— 
‘Do you know Mrs. Atherton?’ * Yes—do you?” 
‘Is her daughter married?” ‘No indeed, far 
from it.? § Why far from it?” ‘She refused an 
excellent offer this morning.’ * From whom?’ 
‘That’sa secret?) ‘How do you know this, if 
it is a secret?” ‘I had it from herself. But here 
is the hotel—t’ll bid you a goodevening. ‘Stay. 
Have you any objection to carry a note to Miss 
Atherton” ‘1 can’t say as I have.’ ‘Well then, 
as she seems to have made you her confidant I 
will entrust you with one.’ So saying, he step- 
ped into the tavern, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with a neat billet, which he put into the 
hands of Johnny, requesting him te be particu- 
larly careful to deliver it to Lucy herself. 

Proud of an office which would introduce 
him into the presence of her who had occupied 
so large a share of his thoughts, he departed 
with alacrity, but meeting with some of his 
companions, who detained him, sorely against 
his will, more than an hour elapsed before he 
reached the dwelling of Mrs. Atherton. That 
lady and her fair daughter were seated fefe-a-tete, 
at their work-stand, when a modest knock was 
heard at the door, and in a few moments the 
crest-fallen Johnny Vanderbocker stood before 
them. Bowing reverently to both ladies, he 
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Lucy, who at first took it up with hesitation, sup. 
posing that it contained an effusion of the bear- 
er’s own hopeless passion; but no sooner had 
the superscription caught her eye than she tore 
it open, and exclaimed, ‘He is come, he is 
come! Mother, mother! he is come!’ 

* Who is come?’ inquired Johnny, whose feel- 
ings were too much excited to permit him to 
remain silent. But Lucy’s head had fallen upon 
her mother’s shoulder, and the tears were roll- 
ing down her cheeks, while the good lady’s 
eyes were also filled. ; 

‘ Never mind,’ said Johnny ina soothing tone: 
‘don’t be scared, ladies. If he does carry horse- 
pistols, he is not agoing to do as he pleases in 
Herkimer. Don’t, don’t cry, Miss Lucy—lll 
fight for you as long as I can stand.’ At this 
juncture the door again opened, and the stran- 
ger stood before them. ‘The blanket-coat fell 
from his shoulders, and Lucy Atherton rushed 
into his arms. ‘Dear Lucy!’ ‘Dear Charles!’ 
was all they could utter. Mrs. Atherton glided 
out of the room. ‘The old lady does not like 
you either,’ thought Johnny: ‘she served me 
just so.’ 2 

‘ Three are poor company,’ continued Johnny 
to himself, and he too retired; but he had the 
consolation of believing that he had found a 
complete solution of the mystery of the young 
lady’s conduct in the morning. ‘She would 
never,’ he argued, ‘ have refused me, and three 
hundred dollars, and the bake-shop, if she hadn’t 
been engaged already. She was sorry about it, 
no doubt, though she did pretend nat to mind 
it. Dearme, whata pity! the poor thing laugh- 
ed so, and was so overjoyed when LT went 
there a-courting to-day, and now this great 
back-woodsman has come from nobody knows 
where to carry her off. Well, she knows her 
own business best. Three hundred dollars 
wont goa begging long in Herkimer. So good 
bye to Lucy Atherton.” 

But manfully as our hero strove against his 
disappointment, it preyed upon him, and for 
two days he remained in his own house quite 
disconsolate, moping about like a hy pocondriac, 

and poking the fire with the petulance of a 
bachelor who is past hope, or—past forty. At 
the end of that time he received an unexpecied 
visit from the stranger. Stripped of his blank- 
et coat and leggins, and disarmed of those fero- 
cious weapons which had excited our hero’s 
curiosity so strongly; he seemed another person. 
Although somewhat above the ordinary stature, 
his person was slender and genteel, his face, 
which was brown by exposure to the weather, 
was remarkably handsome, and his address frank 
His age might have been two or 
three and twenty, but having already mixed 
with the world, and felt the touch of care, he 
had the manners of an older man. Mr. Van- 
derbocker,’ said he, you guided me into the 
village the other evening, when I was tired, and 
perhaps, less sociable than I ought to have been, 
and I have called to thank you for your’ civility, 
and to request the pleasure of your company 
on to-morrow evening at Mrs. Atherton’s.’— 
Johnny pleaded his black coat, and tried to 
beg off; for he had heard it whispered that 
Lucy was to give her handto the handsome 
stranger, and felt but little inclination to be pre- 
sent at the wedding. His visitor, however, 
pressed him, adding, ‘Miss Atherton esteems 
you as one of her earliest friends, and will have 
itso.” “Twill go, then,’ said Johnny, greatly 
soothed by this compliment. ‘And now, Mr. 
Wilkinson,’ for such he had learned was the 
stranger’s name, * will you be kind enough to 
tell me how you managed to court one of our 
Hermiker ladies, without ever setting your foot 
in the village—our belle, tuo, that has had so 
many good offers at home? Mr. Wilkinson 
smiled, and replied, ‘Lucy and myself met at 
Schenectady, where we were going to school, 
and were well enough pleased with each other 
to agree to unite our destinies. Her father was 
but recently deceased, and she was supposed 
to have inherited a fortune, while my own cir- 
cumstances were such, that it was with difficul- 
ty I completed my education. Mrs. Atherton 
might possibly have taken these thiness into con- 
sideration; at all events, her views differed from 
ours, and she no sooner heard of our attachment 
than she took Lucy home, and, rather haughti- 
ly as [ thought, forbade my visiting at her house. 
Poor Lucy! her fortune turned out to be illuso- 
ry. H-erfather had died a bankrupt, and left 
his family so destitute, that Mrs. Atherton had 
to struggle with many difficulties. Though 
they have kept up a genteel appearance, I fear 
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advanced in silence, and laid the note’ before 


‘my dollars in the old oak chest.’ 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ries of life. But Lucy lived through it all with 
a gay heart and a noble spirit, and refused, as 
you remark, many a good offer. As for me, I 
went to the West, mortified at having been 
spurned from the door of the proud woman, and 
determined to earn that wealth and distinction 
which I saw could alone procure that admittance 
into the bosom of Lucy’s family. I went friend- 
less and penniless, to the shores of the Missis- 
sippi, Where not a heart beat responsive for my 
own, and where I was exposed to many hard- 
ships and dangers. But I was so eminentiy 
successful in business, that I am already inde- 
pendent, and able to claim the fulfilment of her 
promise. There isno objection now on the 
part of either mother or daughter, and, on to- 
morrow evening I shall become the happy pos- 
sessor of Lucy’s hand.’ 

‘You deserve it,’ said Johnny, sobbing, ‘indeed 
you do— for, simple as 1 seem, and simple as I 
be, ’'m not the lad to envy a true lover and a 
§enerous-hearted girl their happiness. But do 
you intend to take her ‘further back?’ added lie, 
pointing significantly to the West. 

"Yes, that is my home now.’ 

‘Good luck to you both, then. 1 will certain- 
ly attend the wedding; and if father had been 
dead a little longer, I would play the fiddle, 
that I might see Miss Lucy dance for the last 
time. Yes, it wouldbe the /ast time. Never 
will I see such another figure on the floor; and 
never shall any other woman dance to music ot 
mine. TI have hung up my violin. There will 
be nobody in the village fit to play for when she 
goes. I have played my last tune, and 1 shall now 
do as my father did—bake Bread, and lock up 


Johnny kept his word. Several years have 
passed, and he may now be seen any summer’s 
day, seated at the door of the coltage, with a 
red nightcap on his head anda short. black pipe 
in his mouth, chuckling over the idea that he 
has more hard dollars under lock and key than 
any man in the village. He bakes excellent 
bread, gives good weight, and drinks nothing 
but his own beer, while the sound of a violin 
or the sm:le of a woman, never gladdens his root 
and 

“The harp that once in Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs ss mute on Vara’s walls, 

As if that soul were fled ” 


Sarurpay, Decemper 13, 1834, 


Adam and Eve- The Temptation and 
Expulsion. 
These admirable Specimens of native art, 


now exhibited at the Masonic Hall, in Ches- 
nut Street, ought to attract an overflowing sa- 
loon every evening. We are.not connoisseurs, 
but in our humble opinion, they are the finest 
efforts of the kind, taken altogether, that have 
ever appeared in our city. There seems to be 
an impression among the public that these 
pictures are copies of Dusure’s. But they are 
entirely d'fferent, and perfectly original, They 
are, besides, much more chaste, in design and 
execution, than were those of Dubufe. The 
Scenery in both these pictures, is of a superb 
character; and the faces of the first pair, for 
contrast, and expressive beauty, are unsurpass- 
ed by any modern pencil. We have not space 
to speak of the artist or his works at any 
length; but we do hope, most sincerely, that 
they will be visited by every one who admires 
the creations of established and undoubted ta- 
lent. Dubufe’s exhibition was thronged;— 
and here are pictures on the same subject as 
his, by an American artist,—purer in position 
and taste,—equal in merit. We say, let them, 
and him who produced them, be duly patron- 
ized. 


The Suicide of Miss Powell. 
We a day or two since gave an account of 


the death of Miss Powell, a young girl about 


they have sometimes wanted even the necessa- 


—— 


on the evening of the 25th ult., at Mannington, 
N. J. She was found Suspended from the 
rafters in the garret, dressed ‘all in white,” 
in bridal attire indeed, her hair neatly combed 
and puffed, and gracefully surmounted by a 
cap. In her bosom was found a profile, pinned 
to a piece of paper, on which was written, 
“Mr. James E. Moore, Allowaystown, Salem 
county,”—also a ten dollar note, and some 
small pieces of waistcoating. From these cir- 
cumstances many rumours were circulated pre- 
judicial to the character of Mr. Moore, and we 
perceive from the last number of the Salem 
Banner that he has thought it his duty to pub- 
lish a statement, in which he gives an appa- 
rently true history of his acquaintance with the 
deceased. Some portions of it, however, es- 
pecially those in which he insinuates that the 
poor girl asked him to marry her, might have 


been omitted with propriety: 
State of New Jersey, 
County of Salem, ss: 

James E. Moore, being duly sworn according to 

law, deposes and says as follows, to wit: I first be- 
came wcquainted with Lydia Powell, at Alloways- 
town, in the month of September, 1833, she re- 
mained there about three weeks, after I first became 
acquainted with her, when she left the town, and 
went to reside in Philadelphia, Shortly after she 
left, I went to Philadelphia to visit my relations and 
remained there about two weeks, in which time I saw 
the deceased three times. I went to church with her 
twice and once to the Museum; when at the Mu- 
scum, | saw a woman cutting Profiles, and called 
upon her to cut mine, this woman eut four for me, 
one of which I immediately gave to the deceased, 
one to her cousin, one to a lady from Cumberland 
county, and one to the individual with whom the 
deceased lived. In April last, Lheard she had re- 
turned from Philadelphia, and was living with Mr. 
Barber, in Mannington, but I did not see her until 
about three weeks since, when being at the house of 
a friend in Allowaysiown, the deceased, together 
with her cousin, came to the house at which L was, 
she spent a part of the evening at this house, and I 
accompanied her home. About ten days since I was 
at work at the shop of Mr. Hainse, when I saw the 
deceased standing on the steps of Budd and ‘Thack- 
ray’s store, beckoning me to come across to her; I 
went, when she asked me to take her to her cousin’s 
wedding, at Allowaystown, on the next Saturday; 
I then declined going with her; the day but one after- 
wards her cousin eame to the shop, with a request 
from the deceased that I would accompany her to 
the wedding, saying she would go with na one else; 
I still deetined going—the day but one afterwards 
her cousin again came to the shop, and urged me to 
atiend the wedding, when afier some time I eon- 
sented and said, I would call for Lydia, on Saturday. 
—About four o’clock last Saturday afternoon L called 
for her at Mr. Barber’s, in a Gig, and we went to- 
Sether to the wedding, at Allowaystown, On Sune 
day during the forenoon, her cousin said to me in a 
serious manner, that we had better have another 
wedding, and proposed that 1 should marry the 
deceased; I then replied that I was not ina situation 
to marry, and that | bad not then, and never had 
any intention of marrying the deceased, and that | 
had never given any person the slightest reason to 
think so. f am informed and believe that this con- 
versation was reported to the deceased before she 
lett Allowaystown. Treturned with her, from Al- 
loway stown, and left her ac Mr. Barbers, about sun 
down on Sanday evening. A short time before we 
urrived at Mr. Barber’s she gave me some very 
broad hints, of her wish that we should get married 
together; immedistely told her that never had 
any intention of marrying Ler, and that she had not 
the slightest grounds for thinking that 1 had, that 1 
was not able to marry, and bad never given her the 
least hint of such intention—she then said she did 
hot wish my company any more, and we parted, I 
do not recolleet ever being in company with her but 
three times since her return from Philadelphia, in 
April last. 
And this deponent furcher says:—I never gave her 
a Ten dollar note, nor any other sum of mouey— | 
never gave her a Pocket Handkerchief, nor any 
piece of Waisteoating. ‘I'he writing on the piece of 
paper pinned to the Profile, is not my handwriting. 
I believe the deceased to have been chaste, and vir- 
tuous—no illicit or unchaste intercourse, ever took 
place between us; and I never gave’ ber any reason 
either by word or deed, to believe that I intended 
to marry her, JAMES E, MOORE. 


Sworn and subscribed before me the 27th Novem- 
ber, A. D. 1834 GEORGE BUSH, 


Justice of the Peace. 
Shipwreck.—The ship William Mooney, 834 
tons, Capt. O’Brien, from Quebec to London, 
went ashore on Maniconagan Shoals, about 
180 miles below Quebec, on the north shore of 


twenty years of age, who committed snicide 


levening, during a heavy gale and snow fal) 
from the Eastward. The captain and crew, 
(with the exception of two, who would not 


morning, and were shortly afterwards picked 
up by the schooner Hope, from Eastport to 
Quebec. Capt. O’Brien and the purser reach. 
ed that place by land, and state that when they 
abandoned the ship, her stern was Stove in, 
back broken, and that she had nearly eight 
feet water in her hold. ‘I'he crew and passer- 
gers on board amcunted to fifty eight persons, 
all saved, but without an article of their pro. 
perty. 

Another,—Extract of a letter, dated Seven 
Islands, 16th of Nov.—Two days ago, the 
schoonar Otter, Joseph Bodouin, master and 
part owner, was cast ashore about a league 
this side of river Moise, one of the crew has 
unfortunately been frozen to death. The mas- 
ter and two others reached this in a very low 


state, and remain to endeavor to Save the car- 
go and rigging. 

More Disasters.—The following melancholy 
facts are from the Montreal Herald of the 29th 
ult: 

The Canada steamer left Quebee with three barg- 
ges and two schooners in tow, one of the latter from 
Gaspe, with fish, John Savage, master; the other 
with oysiers, Joseph Hamel master, VW hen nearly 
opposite St. Croix, at 12 o’elock on Tuesday night 
the latter schooner having about forty fathoms of line 
out, the former fifteen fathoms, and consequently 
being near the steamer; Hamel was steering his owe 
vessel, all hands being then below. Suddenly he 
heard the eries of distress, he roused up his crew, 
and was just able to discern the schooner nearest to 
the steamboat apparently going over. One man 
from the sinking vessel had got to the bow of Ha- 
nel’s, but was washed under by a heavy wave, and 
hot seen or heard of afterwards. When the sehr. 
was about turning over, a man was seen at the side 
who exeluimed, **Oh, mon Dieu,” but she sunk 
immediately. Those on board the Canada knew no- 
thing of the melancholy transaction, by which five 
lives are said to have been lost, until the steamer 
reached Three rivers. 


The Museum for December. 
A capital number—full of interest and infor- 
mation. It contains twenty-one distinct arti- 
cles: two from the London Quarterly, one from 
the New Monthly, three from Blackwood, four 
from the Foreign Quarterly, and several from 
Friendship’s Offering and the other London 
Annuals of repute. There are several excellent 
Stories in the number, which the publisher 
must excuse us for transferring to our first page. 
The leading article is a notice of Sharp’s Let- 
ters. It is interspersed with extracts, most of 
them admirable. ‘Take the following as spe- 
cimens, 
ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. 

“If your low spirits arise from bodily illness (as 
is often the case) you must consult Dr. Baillie. I 
can do nothing for you. Perhaps you should fast a 
little, and walk and ride. Pot it they are caused by 
disappointment, by impatience, or by calamity, you 
can do much for yourself. ‘The well-known worn- 
out topics of consolation and of encouragement are 
become trite, because they are reasonable; and you 
will soon be cured, if you steadily persevere in a 
course of moral alternatives. Yon have no right to 
be dispirited, possessing as you do ail that one of 
the greatest as well as oldest sages has declared to 
be the ouly requisites for happiness—a sound mind, 
a sound body, and a competence. 

*‘An anxious, restless temper, that runs to meet 
care on his way, that regrets lost opportunities too 


much, and that is over-painstaking in contrivance for 
happiness, is foolish, and should not be indulged. 


*On doit etre heureux sans trop penser a l’etre, 


“If you cannot be happy ia one way, be happy in 
another; and this facility of disposition wants but 
little aid from philosophy, for health and good hu- 
mour are almost the whole affair, Many run abovt 
after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his hat, 
while it is on his head or in his hand. Though some- 
times small evils, like invisible insects, inflict great 
pain, yet the chief seeret of comfort lies in not suf- 
fering trifles to vex one, and in prudently cultivat- 
ing an undergrowth of small pleasures, since very 
few great ones, alas! are let on long leases. 1 can 
not help seeing that you are dissatisfied with your 
Occupation, and that you think: yourself unlucky in 
having been destined to take it up, before you were 


the St. Lawrence, at eight o’clock Sunday 


old enough to choose for yourself. Do not be too 
sure that you would have chosen well. I somewhere 


leave the ship,) took to the boats on Monday 
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met with an observation, which, being true, is ime 
portant—that in a masquerade, where people assume 
what characters they like, ‘how ill they often play 
them!? Many parts are probably preferred for the 
sake of dregs; and do not many young men enter into 
the navy or army, that they may wear a sword and 
a handsome unttorm, and be acceptable partners at 
a ball? Vanity is hard-hearted, and insists upon 
wealth, rank and admiration. Even so great a man 
as Prince Eugene owned (after gaining a useless 
victory) that fon travaille trop pour la Gazette."— 
Such objects or pursuits are losing their value every 
day, and you must have observed that rank gives 
now but little precedence, exes pt in a procession. 

** But fom really ashamed even to hint at such 
endless and obvious common places, and shail only 
repest the remark, which seems to have struck you— 
that in «ll the professions, high stations seem to come 
down to us, rather than that we have got up to them, 
Bat you, forsooth, are too sensible to be ambitious; 
and you are, perhaps, only disheartened by eget” 
unforseen obstacles to reasonable desires. Be itso. 
but this will not justify, nor even excuse, dejection, 
Untoward accidents wiil sometimes happen; but, 
after many, many years of thoughtful experience, 
can truly say, that nearly all those who began life 
with me have succeeded or failed, as they deserved. 
‘Faber quisque fortune propriz.’ dll fortune at your 
age is often good for us, both in teaching and tm 
bracing the mind; and even in our later days it may 
be often turned to advantage, or overcome. Besides 
—trifling precautions will often prevent great mis- 
chiefs; as a slight turn of the wrist parries a mortal 
thrust.” —pp. 48-50. 


Marriage. 
After a gloomy picture of the solitary death- 
bed of an old bachelor, the writer thus pro- 


ceeds: 


“Start from thy trance, thou fool! awake in time! 
Snatch the short pleasures of thy fleeting prime! 
While yet youth’s healthful fever warms the blood 
And the pulse throbs in vigour’s rapid flood; 
While love invites, whose spells possess the power 
Ages ot bliss to crowd into an hour; 

Though to foud memory each blest hour appears 
Rich with the transports of eventful years; 

Yo love alone such magic can belong: 

The present still so shoit! the past so long! 

But youth is on the wing, and will not stay; 

Fair morn too oft of a foul wint’ry day! 

A warm but watery gleam, extinguished soon 

In storm or vapour, gathering o’er tts noon: 

And should the unwearied Sun shine on, till night 
Quench his hot ray and cloud his cheerful light, 
How fast the shadow o’er the dial flies! 

While to himself fond man a debtor dies, 

Trusting to-morrow still, or misemploy’d 

He leaves the world unknown and unenjoy’d. 

**Haste, then, as nature dictates dare to live; 
Ask of thy youth the pleasures youth should give: 
So shall thy manhood and thy age confess 
That of the past the present learns to bless; 

Am thou shalt boast, with mingling joy and pride, 
The wife, the mother, dearer than the bride, 

And own, as on thy knees thy children grow, 

That home becomes an early heaven below. 

‘There still an angel hovers o’er the fence, 

To drive with flaming sword all evil thence; 
There, in a litde grove of kindred, rise 

Those tender plants, the human charities, 

Which, in the world’s cold soil and boisterous air, 
Withliold their blossoms and refuse to bear, 

Or all unshelter’d from the blaze of day, 

Their golden fruit falls premature away. 

** Hail, holy marriage! bail, indulgent law! 
Whose kind restraints in closer union draw 
Consenting hearts aud minds.—By thee confined, 
Instinet’s ennoblea, and desire refined. 

Man is a savage else, condemned to roam 

Without companion, and without a home: 

And helpless woman, as slone she strays, 

Wiis siehs ond tears her new-born babe surveys; 
Bui chow ing, chosen, never more to part, 

New joys, new duties blending in her heart— 
Endow’d alike to charm him and to mend— 

Man guins at once a mistress and a friend: 

In one fair form obtaining from above 

An angel’s virtues and a woman’s love: 

Then guarded, cherish’d, and confest her worth, 
She scorns the pangs that gave his offspring birth, 
Lifts forthe father’s kiss the laughing boy, 

And sees and shaves his tiumph and his joy.” 


Homicide. 

We learn from the Missouri Republican of 
the 2Ist ult. that William G. Owens, Esq. 
clerk of the Circuit Court of Franklin county, 
in that state, was waylaid and shot down, a 
few days previously, on his return home from 
his farm, and died on the spot. ‘The murderer, 
it appears, was some time in waiting for his 
victim, as he had tied his horse to a tree near 
the spot, and amused himself with his knife in 
cutting the bark and twigs. Suspicion pointed 

‘to one or two individuals, but with what jus- 
tice was not known. 


J and the shepherd and the peasant see the hours pass- 
‘Jing by them in sunshine and shadow. 


The Baptism. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Tt is a pleasant and impressive time, when at the 
close of divine service,in some small country church | 
there takes place the gentle stir and preparation for | 
a Baptism. A sudden air of eheerfuluess spreads | 
over the whole congregation; the more solemn ex- 
pression of all countenances fades away; and it is at 
once felt that a rite is about to be performed, which 
although of a sacred and awful kind, is yet connect- 
ed with a thousand delighttul associations of purity, 
beauty and innocence. ‘Then there is an eager bend- 
ing of smiling faces over the humble galleries—an 
unconscious rising up in affectionate euriosity—and 
a slight murmuring sound in which is no violation 
ot the Sabbath sanctity of God’s house, when in the 
middle passage of the church the party of women 
is seen, matrous and maids, who bear in their bo- 
sOms, or in their arms, the helpless beings about to 
be made members of the Christian Communion. 

‘There sit, all dressed becomingly in white, the 
fond and happy baptismal group. The babes have 
been intrusted for a precious hour, to the bosoms of 
young maidens, who tenderly fold them te their 
yearning hearts, and, with endearments taught by 
nature, are stilling, not always successfully, their 
plaintive cries. Then the proud and delighted 
girls rise up, one after the other, in sight of the 
whole congregation, aud hold up the infants, arrayed 
in neat capsand long flowing linen, into their fa- 
ther’s hands. For the poorest of the poor, if he has 
a heart at all, will have his infant well dressed ou 
such a day, even although it should secant bis meal 
for weeks to come, and force him to spare fuel to 
his winter fire. 

And now the fathers are all standing below the 
pulpit with grave and thoughtful faces. Each has 
tenderly taken his infant into his toil-hardened hands 
and supports it in gentle and steadfast affection — 
They are all the children of poverty, and if they 
live, are destined to a life of toil, But now poverty 
puts on its most pleasant aspect, for it is beheld 
standing before the altar of religion with content- 
ment and faith. ‘This is atime when the better and 
deeper nature of every man must rise up within 
him: and ahen he must feel, more especially, that 
he is a spiritual and immortal being making cove- 
nant with God. He is about to take upon himself a 
holy charge; to promise to look after his child’s im- 
mortal soul; and to keep its little feet from the paths 
of evil, and in those of innocence and peace. Such 
a thought elevates the lowest mind above itself—dif- 
fuses additional tenderness over the domestic re- 
lations, and makes them who hold up their infants 
to the baptismal fount, better fathers, husbands and 
sons, by the deeper insight which they then possess 
into their nature and their life. 

‘The minister conseerates the water—and as it fails 
on his intant’s face, the father feels the great oath on 
his soul. As the poor helpless creature is wailing 
in bisarms, he thinks how needful indeed to human 
infaney is the love of Providence! And when, alter 
delivering each his child into the arms of the smil- 
ing maiden from whom he had received it, he again 
takes his place for admonition and advice before the 
pulpit, bis mind is well disposed to think on the 
pertect beauty of that religion of whom the Divine 
Founder said, **Suffer little children to be brought 
unto me, for of such isthe kingdom of Heaven,”’ 

The rite of Baptism had not thas been performed 
for several mouths in the Kirk of Lanark. It was 
vow the hottest time of persecution, and the inha- 
bitants of that parish found other places in which to 
worship God and celebrate the ordinances of relt- 
gion. it was now the Sabbath-day—and a small 
congregation of about a hundred souls bad met for 
divine service in a place of worship, more magnifi- 
cent than any temple that human bands had ever 
built to Deity. Here, too, were three children 
about to be baptized. The congregation had not as- 
sembled tu the toll of the bell—but each heart knew 
the hour and observed it; for there are a hundred 
sun-dials among the hills, woods, moors and fields; 


The church in which they were assembled was 
hewn, by God’s hand, out of the eternal rocks. A 
riser rolled its way through a mighty chasm of 
cliffs, several hundred feet high, of which the one 
side presented enormous masses, and the other cor- 
responding recesses, as if the great stone girdle had 
been rent by a convulsion. ‘lhe channel was over- 
spread with prodigious fragments of rock or large 
loose stones, some of them smooth and bare, others 
containing soil and verdure in their rents an fis- 
sures, and bere and there crowned with shrubs and 
trees. ‘The eye could at once command a long 
streiching vista, seemingly closed and shut up at 
both extremities by the coalescing cliffs. This ma- 
jestic reach of river contained pools, streams, rush- 
ing shelves and waterfalls innumerable; and when 


the water was low, which it now wasin the common | 
drought, it was easy to walk up this scene with the | 
calm blue sky overhead, an utter and sublime soli- | 
tude. On looking ap, the soul was bowed down by | 
the feeling of that prodigious height of unscaleable 
and often overhanging cliff. Between the channel 
and the summit of the far-extended precipices were 
perpetuatly flying rooks and wood pigeons, and now 
and then a hawk, filling the profound abyss with 
their wild cawing, deep murmur, or shrilly shriek. 


Sometiu:esa heron would stand erect and stil on 


some little stone island, or rise up like a white cloud 
along the black walls of the chasm, and disappear. 
W inged creatures alone could inhabit this region, 
‘The fox and wild cat chose more accessible haunts. 
Yet here came the persecuted Christians and wor- 
shipped God, whose hand hang over their heads 
those magnificent pillars and arches, scooped out 
those galleries from the solid rock, and laid at their 
feet the calm water in its transparent beauty, i 
which they could see themselves sitting in reflected 
groupes, with their Bibles in their hauds. 

Here upoo a semicircular ledge of rocks, over a 
narrow chasm, of which the tiny stream played ina 
murmuring watertall, and divided the congregation 
into two equal parts, sat about a hundred persons, all 
devoutly listening to their minister, who stood be- 
fore them on what might well be called a small na- 
tural pulpit of living stone. Up to it there led a 
short flight of steps, and over it waved the canopy of 
a tall gracetul birchtree. “This pulpit stood on the 
middie of the channel, directly facing that congrega- 
tion, and separated trom them by the clear deep 
sparkling pool into which the scarce heard water 
poured over the blackened rock, The water, as it 
ielt the pool, separated into two streams, and flowed 
on each side of that altar, thus placing it in an isle 
and, whose large mossy stones were richly embow- 
ered under the golden blossoms and green tresses of 
the broom. Divine service was closed, and a row 
of maidens, all clothed in purest white, came gliding 
off trom the congregation, and crossing the stream 
On some Slepping stones, arranged themselves at the 
foot of the pulpit, with the infants about to be bap- 
tized. ‘The fathers of the intants, just as if they had 
been in their own Kirk, had been sitting there dur- 
iug worship, and new stood up betore the minister, 
‘The baptismal water, taken from that pellucid pool, 
was lyivg consecrated in a small hollow of one of the 
upright stones that formed one side or pillow of the 
pulpit, and the holy rite proceeded. Some of the 
younger Ones in that semicirele kept gazing down 
into the pool, in which the whole scene was reflect- 
ed, and now and then, in spite of the grave looks, or 
admonishing whispers of their elders, letting a peb- 
ble fall into the water, that they might judge of its 
depth from the length of time that elapsed before 
the clear air-bells lay sparkling on the agitated sur- 
face. ‘The rite was over, and the religious service 
of the day closed by a psalm. The mighty rocks 
hemmed tn the holy sound, and sent it ina more 
compacted volume, clear, sweet, aud strong, up to 
heaven. When the psalm ceased, an echo,’ like a 
spirit’s voice, was heard dying away high up among 
the magnificent architecture of the eliffs, and once 
more might be noticed in the sileuce of the reviving 
voice of the watertall. a 

Just thea a large stune fell from the top of the 
cliff into the pool, a loud voice was heard, and a 
plaid hung over on the point of a shepherd's staff. 
Their watchtul sentinel had descried danger, and 
this was his warning. Forthwith the congregation 
rose. ‘here were paihs dangerous to unpractised 
feet, along the ledges of the rocks, leading up to 
several caves and piacesot concealment. ‘The more 
active and young assisted the elder—more especially 
the eld pastor, and the women with the infants; and 
many minutes had not elapsed, till not a living crea- 
ture was visible in the channel of the stream, but all 
of them hidden, or nearly so, in the clefts aud ca- 
verns, 

The shepherd who had given the alarm had lain 
down sgain in his plaid instantly on the green sward 
upon the sumaut of these preeipices. A party of 
soldiers were immediately upon tim, and demanded 
what signals he had been making, and to whom; 
when one of them, looking over the edge of the 
cliff, exclaimed, **See, see! Humprey, we have 
caught the whole Tabernacle of the Lord in a netat 
last. ‘Phere they are, praising God among the stones 
ot the river Mouss. ‘hese are the Cartland Craigs. 
By my soul’s salvation, a noble cathedral!” Fling 
the lyimg sentinel over the cliffs. Here isa canting 
Covenanter tor you deceiving honest soldiers on the 
very Sabbath-day. Over with him, over wiih him— 
out of the gallery into the pit.” But the shepherd 
had vanished like a shadow; and, mixing with the 
tall green broom and brushes, was making his unseen 
way towards a wood, ** Satan has saved his servant; 
but come, my lads—follow me—I know the way 
down ipo the bed of the stream—and the steps up 
to Wallace’s cave. They are called the ‘ Kittle 
Nine Stanes.? The huni’s up. We'll be all in at 
the death. Halloo—my boys—halloo!” 


The suldsers dashed down a less precipitous part 
of the wooded banks, alittle below the “‘eraigs,” and 
hurried up the ebannel. But when they reached the 
altar where the old gray haired minister had been 
seen standins, and the rocks that had been covered 
with people, all was silent and solitary—not a crea- 
ture to be seen ** Here is a Bible dropt by some 
of them,” eried a soldier, and with his toot spun it 
away into the pool. **A bonnet—a bonnet,” cried 
another; ‘*now for the pretty sanctified face that 
rolled its demure eyes below it.” But, afler a few 
jests and oaths, the soldiers stood still, eyeing with 
a kind of my sterious dread, the black and silent walls 
of the rock that hemmed them in, and hearing only 
the small voice of the stream that sent a profounder 
stillness through the heart of that majestic solitude. 
** Curse these cowardly Covenanters—what if they 
tumble down upon our heads pieces of rock from 
their hiding-place? Advanee?. Or retreat??? There 
was no reply. For a slight fear was upon every man; 
musket or bayonet could be of little use to men 
obliged to clamber up rocks, along sleader paths, 


leading they knew not where; and they were aware 
that armed Men, now-a-days, worshipped God—men 
of iron hearts, who feared not the glitter of the sol- 
dier’s arms—neither barrel nor bayonet—men of 
long stride, firm step, and broad breast, who, on the 
open field, would have overthrowa the marshalled 
line, and gone first and foremost if a city had to be 
aken by storm. 

As the soldiers were standing together irresolate, 
& noise came upon their ears like distant thunder, 
but evea more appalling; and a slight current of air, 
as if propelled by it, past whispering along the sweet 
briers, and the broom, and the tresses of the birch 
trees. It came deepening, and rolling, and roaring 
on, and the very Cartland Craigs siook to their foun- 
dation as if in an earthquake. 

* The Lord have mercy upon us—what is this?” 
And down fell many of the miserable wretches on 
their knees and some on their faces, upon the sharp- 
pointed rocks. Now, it was like the sound of many 
myriads ot chariots rolJing on their iron axles down 
the stony channel of thetorrent. The old gray-haired 
minister issued from the mouth of Wallace’s cave, 
and said, with a loud voice,—** The Lord God ter- 
rible reigneth.” A water-spout had burst up among 
the moorlands, and the river, in its power, was at 
hand. There it came, tumbling along into that long 
reach of cliffs, and ina moment filled it with one 
mass of waves, Huge agitated clouds of foam rode 
on the surface of a blood-red torrent An army 
must have been swept off by that flood. The soldiers 
perished in 2 moment—but high up in the cliffs, 
above the sweep of destruction, were the Covenanters 
—men, women, and children, uttering prayers to 
God, unheard by themselves, in that raging thunder, 


RECEIPTS--BY MISS LESLIE. 
Lemon Pudding without a Paste. 


A large lemon, or two small ones. 

Half a pound of butter. 

Half a pound of white sugar. 

Three crackers, grated or pounded to powder. 

Six eggs. 

A tea-spoonful of white wine, one of brandy,and one 
of rose-water, 

Grate the ried of the lemon and squeeze the juice, 
having first softened the lemon, by rolling it under 
your hand on a table. Grate the crackers, or an equal 
quantity of stale bread. Stir together the butter and 
sugar till very light. Then having beaten the eggs 
very light, mix them gradually with the butter and 
sugar, alternately with the pounded biscuit. Then 
stir in the lemon and the liquor. 

Butter a deep dish, pour in the mixture and bake 
it. When cold, grate loaf sugar over it. 

Orange pudding may be made in the same mane 
ner, adding the juice of two limes to the orange. 
A Yankee Indian Pudding. 

One quart of rich milk. 

One pint of molasses, 

Three pints of yellow Indian meal, sifted. 
One large lemon. 
One tea-spoonful of salt. 

Pare off and cut into small pieces the yellow rind 
of a large lemon; lay it in a saucer and squeeze the 
juice over it. If you prefer flavouring the pudding 
with spice, prepare a table-spoonful of ground ecin- 
reese or a powdered nutmeg. Sift your Indian 
mest, 

Warm the molasses, and while it is warm, stir it 
into the milk, and then stir in the meal, a litle at 
atime. Lastly, add the salt, and the lemon peel 
and juice; or else the spice. 

Dip your pudding-cloth iato a pot of boiling wa- 
ter, and then sprinkle it thickly with wheat flour. 
Pour the mixture into the cloth. There is no bet- 
ter pudding-cloth than a square of coarse thick linen, 
it is more convenient in every respect than a bag. 

if you find that the mixture runs through the cloth, 
thicken it with a little more Indian meal. Leave a 
space of about a finger-length all round, for the 
pudding to swell, and tie up the cloth very tightly, 
so that no water can getin. If there is the smallest 
Opening at the tying place, stop up the hole with 
a plastering of wheat flour. 

Put the pudding into a large pot of boiling water: 
and boil it very hard for three hours at least, or 
rather for three anda half. Keep ready a kettle of 
hot water to fill up the pot as it boilsdown, The 
pudding will not be the worse for boiling four hours. 

Eat it with butter and molasses, or with wine- 
sauce 

With the addition of a pound of currants (washed, 
dried, and well dredged with flour) or of a pound of 
raisins stoned, cut io half,and well floured, this pud- 
ding will be found greatly to resemble an English 
plum-pudding, and is much more wholesome, as it 
may be eaten with safety by children and invalids. 


Take some beef suet, and clear it from the parts 
that are skinny and stringy. Weigh half a ponnd of 
the best, and chop it as fine as mince meat. Takea 
pound and a quarter of sifted flour, put it into.a deep 
dish, scatter a small tea-spoonful of salt among it, 
and mix with it, gradualiy, the chopped suet; mois- 
tening it by degrees with a very little cold water, 
till you make it into a stiff dough. ; 

Then spread some flour on your paste-board, lay 
on it the lump of dough, and roll it out. Fold it. 
up and roll it out a second time. Then fold it 
again, and put it away in a cool place till your are 
ready to use it, 
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Suet paste should always be used for apple-dump- 
lings, pot pie, and every thing for which boiled 
dough is required. If properly made it is much 
lighter and more wholesome than any boiled paste 
made with butter. Also it is more economical. 


White Gingerbread. 
Three pounds and a half of sifted flour. 
Two pounds and a quarter of brov 0 sugar. 
Ten eggs. 
A pound and a half of butter. 
A large tea-cup of ginger. 
A large tea-cup of milk; sour, if you have it. 
Two emall tea-spoonfuls of sal eratas or pearl-ash. 

Stir together the butter and sugar. Beat the eggs 
till very light, and then stir them into the butter and 
sugar alternately with the flour, a little at a time. 
Then stir in gradually the ginger. Warm the milk 
(which ought to be sour) and while warm, dissolve 
init the sal eratus. Stir it (while foaming) into 
the mixture, and then stir the whole very hard.— 
You may add, at the last, a tea-spoonful of oil of le- 
mon. 

Butter some square baking pans. Pat in the mix- 
ture, as thick as you please, and bake it in a moderate 
oven. When cold, cut it into squares. 

See that the oven is hottest at top, when you bake 
the cake, 

You may make the mixture, into a dough, roll it 
out about an inch thick, and cut it into round cakes 
with the edge of a tumbler. 

It will keep much longer than molasses-ginger- 
bread, and is very nice. 


The arrival of the Edward from Calcutta at this 
port brings the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of the Rev. William Reed, who left this city about 
eighteen months since as a missionary to India. Mr. 
Reed died in the Bay of Bengal on his passage home, 
of the pulmonary consumption. Mrs.» Reed, his 
amiable and accomplished lady, who accompanied 
him on his dangerous but pious mission, and who of 
course also left India with him, was landed at Cape 
Island on the 4th inst., with an infant two weeks old, 
in a very delicate state of health. The Edward was 
without a surgeon, Dr. Humphreys having died 
at Caleutta.—Such are the trials and afflictions of 
the heroic messengers of our holy religion among 
the heathen. 


Select Poetry. 


TO “ECHO.” 


We copy from the “Illustrations to Modern Sculp- 
ture,” the following beautiful lines by T’. K. Hervey, 
Esq., being the opening to his poem which accom- 
panies the engraving from Mr. Bayly’s graceful and 
spiritual “ Echo.” 

Alas! the sunny isles and days 
When looks and forms like thine 

Were given to the poet’s gaze 
‘To make his dreams divine![— 

When earth was peopled from the skies, 
As is the breast of youth,— 

And through the fair man learnt the wise, 
And fable spoke for truth! 

When waters, as they wound along, 
And mount,and star, and moon, 

Gave oracles—and each in song 
From temples of 1s own. 

Where spirit-eyes looked glancing out 
Amid the haunted trees; 

And spirit-laughter’s wild sweet shout 
Came sailing on the breeze; 

And he, the lonely muser, knew, 
By many a mystic sound, 

The spirits of the beautiful 
Were breathing all around! 

Where Dryads sat, in solemn talk, 
Amid the woven trees,— 

And wandered o’er each mountain-walk 
The swiit Oreiades, 

And in each mead and valley sung 
Its own unearthiy forms,— 

And, seaward, bright Nereids flung 
Their tresses in the storms,— 

And some pale Hamadryad face 
With melancholy look, 

Sate watching, in its charmed place, 
Beneath each lonely oak,-- 

And from each river’s low, sweet fall, 
Stole up a Naiad tone,— 

And lake and rock had—each and all— 
A goddess of their own. 


From the London Comic Annual. 


The Butt of Stout: A Pathetic Ballad. 


BY F. B. 


Sam Stout he drove an omnibus, 
With horses ne’er outdone— 

They beat all others at a beat, 
Nor melted in a run! 


He ate and drank enough for three 
Between his hourly rides, 

And thought it not extravagant, 
While he had ‘ twelve insides.’ 


But Sam’s great appetite fell off, 
And fewer were his draughts, 

When, spite of ali his driving skill, 

’ Love struck him with his shafts. 


? I'was Kate he loved, a baremaid fine, 
Who always filled his glass, 
An Irish girl, squat, ‘fat, and plamp,— 


* On Kate,’ says he, ‘ accept my suit, 
Such love is very rare! 

And when you ride, no fare you’ll pay, 
Yet be my constant fair! 


Kate vowed she’d fix her heart on him, 
But, ah, what wicked guile! 

She only meant it for a ume— 
So ’twas but for a wile! 


Too soon, alas! he found her false, 
Which made his senses reel; 

And driving head-long to his end, 
He cared not for his weal, 


*Oh! I'd jump in the Thames,’ he cried, 
* But *twould disgrace my rank, 

To leave my old stand at St. Paul’s, 
And thas run to the bank! 


‘Ah, Kate! when at St. Paul’s you gaze, 
You’ll think, with grief and gloom, 
Of one who was as stoutly built, 
And with as ‘* dark a doom!” 


‘ My hopes of one day keeping house 
Are all for ever fled; 

For till my death my tears for you 
Will keep me in a shed!’ 


Then he resolved to die, and quit 
The ills this life bestows, 

And leave his omnibus to gee 
Without him and his wo’s! 


So he got in an empty butt, 
And closing up the end, 

Felt gratetul for its friendly aid, 
Though but ‘a hollow friend.’ 


The draymen came to take him off, 
And thought stale deer they’d there; 

But, ah! Stout’s load of grief was more 
Than porter e’er could bear! 


They twirled him then along the curb, 
But knew not, simple souls! 

How much he’d rather starve in peace 
Than have so many rods. 


Says he, ‘In vain to summons me 
loformers long combined; 

But now these brewers think me beer, 
{ shall be surely fined, 


Oh, farewell Kate! no more you'll fill 
My glass, with smiles and titters; 
My thoughts, if sow I drank your gin, 
Would make it ‘gin and ditters!? 


I gasp, and can no longer breathe, 
But die a cruel death; 

For though these horses draw this dray, 
‘They cannot draw my breath! 


And should you still think I’ve not had 
Enough of wo of late, 

You’ll find, alas! my smothered end 
Is quantum suff- O- Kate!” 


[From the Russian Anthology. | 
THE CHURCHYARD, 


BY KARAMSIN, 


First Voice. 
How frightful the grave! how deserted and drear! 
With the howl ofthe storm wind; the creak of the 
bier; 
And the white bones all clattering together! 
Seconp Voice, 
How peaceful the grave! its quiet how deep: 
lts zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 
Finst Voice. 
There riots the blood created worm on the dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss. 


SrconpD Voice. 
How lovely, how sweet the repose of the tomb, 
No tempests are there,—but the nightingales come, 
And sing the sweet chorus of bliss, 


Friast Voice. 

The ravens of night flap their wings o’er the grave! 

is the vulture’s abode—’tis the wolf?s dreary cave, 
Where they tear up the earth with their fangs. 


Second Voice. 
There the coney at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod; while the turtles above, 
Repose on the bough that o’erhangs, 

First Voice. 
There darkness and dampness with poisonous breath, 
And loathsome decay fill the dwelling of death: 
The trees are all barren and bare! 


In short, a Catholic Mass ! ‘ 


Srconp Voice. 

O, sweet are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 

With lilies and jessamine fair. 


First Voice. 

The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 

Would fain hurry by, and with trembling and fears, 
He is launched on the wreck-covered river! 


Seconp 

The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 

Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 
And sweefly reposes to~ever. 


ART AND NATURE. 
BY LADY EMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 


In the clear day spring of my youth, 
When life’s winged pageants smiled like truth, 
Oft did I tread the regal hall 

Gorgeous with midnight festival, 

W here coloured lamps shed sottly round 
Their fitful splendours, and the sound 

Of thrilling instruments was heard,’ 
Softened to suit the whispered word. . 
—But were those glad scenes dear to me? 
Wag my heart filled with mélody ? 

Were my thoughts bathed in rosy light? 
Could they even charm my wayward sight? 
——QOh, none can ever dream or know 

All then I felt of fevered wo! 

Nor what a gracious sweet relief 

(As to a mother’s yearning grief 

Some lost child were returned at last, 
And on her beating bosom cast, ) 

It was to me to quit those halls 

And those illumined festivals 

And pass from all the pomps of art 

Into the fresh air of the heart— 

Into my thought’s proud solitude, 

The chainless mind’s infinitude!-- 

The bright, bright silence of my dreams, 
T hat world of sounds, and hues, and gleams 
To nature’s Keyless sanctuaries, 

The breezy hills, the breathless skies, 
Rejoining with sweet raptures keen 

Old memories garnered in each scene. 
Thus, though I sorrowed bitterly, 

High blessings were reserved for me, 

A costly recompense was mine 

In those past days, ere Hope’s decline 
Impoverished mine imaginings, 

And chained my fancy’s rainbowed wings. 
Then my heart, soaring breezily, 

Rushed like a freed bird to the sky, 
Out-thrilled the sky-lark’s ringing lays, 
With music of its joy and praise— 

With its deep fervid passionate tones, 

Its inborn mighty unisons. 

Oft the heart’s melodies are deep, 

For the Aeart’s arteries bleed and weep. 


Married. 


On the 2d Oct. by the Rev. C. Pitman, Mr. JOHN J. 
MANGAN, to Miss MARY MEEKER, both of this city. 

On the 5th Oct. by the same, Mr. DAVID H. CONKLIN, 
to Miss MARY ANN BOYER, both of this city. 

On the 7th Oct. by the same, Mr. JOSEPH G. HURST, 
to Miss SAKAH JANE MICK, both of this city. 

On the 9th Oct. by the same, Mr. WASHINGTON 
HINKSON, to Miss MARY ANN LEVIS, both of Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

On the 15th Oct by the same, Mr. JOHN CUNDY, to 
Mrs. MARGARET ANASTASIA MOORE, both of this 
city. 

On the 23d Oct. by the same, Mr. JOHN BUCKIUS, to 
Miss MARGARET SCOTT REED, both of this city. 

On the 26th Oct. by the same, Mr. JOHN THOMAS 
WISE, to Miss FRANCES WHITE, both of this eity. 

On the 27th Oct. by the same, Mr. MICHAEL MITCH- 
ELL, of Bridgetown, N J.to Miss HANNAH G, DOW. 
LIN, of West Chester, Pa 

On the 29th Oct. by the same, Mr. JOSEPH ROATS, to 
Miss CATHERINE LONABAUGH, both of Philadelphia 
county, 

On the 30th Oct. by the same, Mr. WILLIAM BUR- 
ROWS, to Miss BRIDGET L, BOYLE, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 27th ult. by the Rev. J. Lewis 
Mr. AMOS NIELDS, of West Chester, to Miss MARY 
ANN SMEDLEY, of Willistown township, Chester coun- 


ty. 

yon the 30th ult. by the Rev. Henry White, Mr. DANIEL 
WATERS, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss HES'T'ER 
WILKINSON, of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by Isaac Bedford, Esq. at Fair Mount, 
Mr. JOHN MERRYNOR, to ANNA ELWELL, both of 
this city. 

On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Dr, Tucker, of Balti- 
more, Mr. ALEXANDER A_EALGER, of Philadelphia, 
to Miss ELIZA GARRETSON, of Cape May, N. J. 

By the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. ARCHIBALD GAR- 
DINER, to Miss SARAH RYAN, 

On ‘Tuesday, 2d instant, by the Rev. Robert Pigot, Mr. 
GEORGE RUSSELL, to Miss MARY BLEE, all of this 
city. 

On the Ist ultimo, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
AARON POWELL, to Miss PATIENCE BUDD, 

On the 2d inst. by the same, Mr. CORNELIUS GREAN- 
FI&LD, to Miss MARY MARSHALL. 

On Tuesday evening, 25'h ultimo, by the Rev. Henry 
White, Mr. GEORGE KOOCKOGEY, to Miss AMELIA 
RUHL, all of Philadelphia. 

in Boston, Mg EUW ARD SHEWELL, of Philadelphia, 
to ADELINE S. daughter of Mr. Anson Mann. 

In Elizabeth city, on Thursday, 27th ult. by the Rev, 
L. M. Lee. Mr. WM _ C. BROOKS, to Miss FEAR FEAR- 
ING, of Philadelpina. 

On Thursday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev Jacob 
Medtart, Mr. JOHN B. GARDINER, to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH L BURKHARDT. 

Tn Cincinnati, on Sunday evening, 23d ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. Lynd, Mr. JOHN POWARS, formerly of Boston, to 
Miss SY BILLA LEHMAN, formerly of Philadelphia. 


Died: 

On the afternoon of the 19th of November, in 

Ashton, Delaware County, of Pulmonary Consump. 


tion, MARY H., wife of ISAAC H, TYSON, in 
the 23d year of her age. 

On Saturday morning, 29th ult after a long and painful 
illness, Miss FRANCES MATILDA MARSHALL, young. 
est daughter of the late Amor Mashall. 

On the morning of the 28th ult. of phrenitis, MARY 
ANN DUNTON, daughter of Mr. Wm. Dunton, in the 9th 
year of her age, 

On the 28th ult. SAMUEL BLAIR SMITH, M. D. of the 
U. 3. Army, in the 50th year of his age. 

On Saturday, 29th ult. Mrs. JANE EGINTON, in the 
64th year of her age. 

After a severe illness, JOHN GARRISON, in the 57th 
year of his age. 

On Saturdav, 29th ult. at Allentown, Pa. of paralysis, 
Dr. JOHN G. KNAUFP, of Philadelphia, aged 76 years. 

On Tuesday, 2d instant, Mr. WILLIAM WOODSIDE, 
aged 21 years. 

On Monday evening, Ist inst. Miss SUSAN, youngest 
daughter of Frederick Wolbert, Esq. 

On board of the United States Frigate Constellation, in 
the month of September last, of the cholera, HORATIO 
GRATZ MYERS, in the 26th year of his age. 

On Tuesday evening, 2d instant, GEORGE MULOCK, 
Jr. in the 18th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, 2d inst. Mrs. DEBORAH, wife 
of Mr. Enoch Thomas. 

On Wednesday morning, FREDERICKA M. daughter 
« G. F. and Maria Huber, aged 4 years, 11 months and 6 

ays. 

On Monday, Ist inst. Mrs. MARGARET MILLLIGH, in 
the 44th year of her age. 

On Wednesday, the 3d inst Mr. THOMAS KERNS, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 3d inst. at 2 o'clock. Mr. 

PHILIP DOUGHERTY, Sr. in the 45th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Thursday morning, THOMAS WIL- 
LIAMS, aged 56 years. 8 

On Thursday, 4th inst. ELISHA KANE, aged 69 year 
and 2 days. 

On Thursday, 4th inst. CHARLES WESLEY, son of 
Nicholas Milburn, in the 4th year of his age. 

On Wednesday, 3d inst. Mrs. CATHERINE MILLER, 
aged 85 years and 8 months, 

On the 3d inst. in the 53d year of his age, JOSEPH R. 


HOPKINS, Esq. long a respected member of the Philadel- 
phia Bar. 


ROBERT T. BICKNELL’S 
STOCK, EXCHANGE, 


AND 


BANKING HOUSE. 
No. 2, Philadelphia Exchange, 

BANK NOTES.—Notes of all solvent Banks 
n the United States, discounted at the lowest 
rates. Also, notes on broken banks purchased 
at the highest market price. 

——— of every description purchased and 
sold. 

DRAFTS, NOTES, and BILLS collected on 
the most favourable terms. 

EXCHANGE.—Bills of Exchange, in sums 
to suit purchasers, for sale on most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns in the United States. 

COMMISSION BUSINESS promptly attend- 
ed to, on reasonable terms. 

GOLD COINS of all descriptions purchased 
and sold. 

DEPOSITES will be received of any sum of 
Money, for which the following rates of interest 
per annum, will be allowed: 

On Deposites subject to be drawn 
for at the pleasure of the deposi- 
tor, 

On Deposites subject to 10 day’s 
notice. | 

On Deposites subject to 30 day’s 
notice, 5 per cent. 
Uncurrent Bank Notes will be received on 

deposite at par, payable in current notes, at 
any time which may be agreed upon, or will 
be discounted at the customary rates, and in- 
terest allowed according tothe above state- 
ment. 


(C7 Office open from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 


4 per cent. 


43 per cent. 


SCALES AND BALANCES 
For Weighing Gold. 
HE Subscriber bas tor s#ie an assortment of the 
best description of SCALES, for weighing 
Gold Coin, together with the pennyweights, grains, 
&e.—Also “Parent Barances,” for weighing only 
Sovereigns and Halves,also whole and half Guineas, 
For sale, also by the subscriber the “PATENT 
EAGLE BALANCES,” to weigh and guage half 
and quarter Exgles, of the new coinage. The arti- 
cles are warranted to be perfectly correct, and will 
be sold on the most reasonable terms. 


Notes on Broken Banks Wanted. 


4 be notes of the following banks will be purchased at 
the highest market price. 


Bank of Alexandria at Alexandria, D.C. 

Merchants and Planters Bank ai Augusta, Geo. 

Commercial Bank of Millington, at Millington, Md. 

Susquehanna Bridge and Bank Company, payable at the 
Maryland Savings Institution. 

Bank of New Brunswick at New Brunswick, N. J. 

Westmoreland Bank at Greensburg, Pa. 

Bank of Sali-bury at Salisbury, Md. 

Commonwealth Bank of Kentucky. 

Bank of Kentucky and Branches. 


Farmers Bank of Chattahooche, Geo. 
Maryland Savings Institution Certificates. 
RORERT T. BICKNELL, 
2 Philadelphia Exchange. 
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